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"NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


: ——.@— 
GAIN there is no definite news to be recorded from the 
Transvaal. It seems, however, probable that President 
Kroger has offered terms as regards the franchise, equivalent to 
or, perbaps, somewhat better than those of Sir Alfred Milner’s 
minimum. These terms, however, are conditional on our 
willingness to submit points in dispute to arbitration, though 
not by a foreign Power, to our agreeing not to make our 
present interference a precedent, and to the abolition of the 
suzerainty. This last condition is of course entirely inad- 
missible, but if that is withdrawn the others might quite 
conceivably be made acceptable, if presented in a reason- 
able shape. It is said, however, that the franchise proposals 
are not really what they seem, and that the intention is to 
alter the election of the President in such a way as will 
deprive the Outlanders of their fair share of influence. That, 
of course, cannot be allowed. The status of all voters must 
be equal, and the election of the President must be, as it now 
is, a popular election in which all voters have equal rights. 





- It is impossible at present to eay whether the situation is 
improved by the new proposals or not, but we are not inclined 
to take a very hopeful view. The Boers know perfectly well 
that we shall not, and indeed cannot, yield on the suzerainty, 
and it looks, therefore, as if there were some trath in the 
allegation that they are manceuvring to fight on that point. 
They know that it will rally the whole population to their 
side. There is internal disagreement about all the other 
questions, but not about the suzerainty. That is in many 
ways an able piece of statecraft, but the Boers must not for- 
get that while the suzerainty divides them least, it also unites 
us most. There is practically no party here which is willing 
to give up our position as the paramount. Power in South 
Africa. We argue about the franchise, but not about the 
acknowledgment of the Transvaal as an absolutely in- 
dependent State. . 


A matter which has been a good deal under discussion 
during the past week is the allegation that our Government is 
raising its terms, and that they would not ‘now be content 
with Sir Alfred Milner’s minimum and general conditions. 
We do not believe a word of it. If the Boers to-morrow 
loyally and sincerely conceded the terms asked for at Bloem- 
fontein their concession would be gladly accepted. But 
though as long as peace is maintained Sir Alfred Milner’s 
Proposals remain open, the Boers must remember that those 
Proposals will be absolutely wiped out by the beginning of 








Milner’s proposals, must not defer their yielding till too late. 
They must also remember that they are not now dealing with 
Mr. Gladstone and Lord Derby, or with a public opinion 
hypnotised by the Midlothian speeches. A propos of these 
considerations we must add that a thousand men sailed 
this week from Gibraltar, and another thousand from 
Southampton, and that the Boer ammunition is being 
detained at Delagoa Bay, and will be detained at all costs. 
These precautions are not, of course, war, but it would be idle 
to represent them as without significance. 


There has this week been no special sensation in connection 
with the Dreyfus case, but the drift of the trial has been in his 
favour. To the surprise of the doctors, his counsel, Me. 
Labori, has recovered from his wound, and though the 
bullet remains in his neck, has reappeared in the Court 
with apparently unabated powers. He quite cows the 
Generals. General Mercier, for example, it will be remem- 
bered, had produced a translation of a letter from Colonel 
Schneider, the Austrian military attaché, and Me. Labori 
asked him who had translated it, how it came: into bis 
possession, and how he, not ‘being. a Minister; had retained 
the secret dossier, which was communicated to the first Court- 
Martial. He had, in so doing, committed the very crime of 
which Colonel Picquart stands accused. General Mercier 
had no answer to make. Then General Gonse was ‘crogs- 
examined until he was driven to confess that he and the 
General Staff did try to protect Colonel Esterbazy, who, be 
said, was “a defendant in special conditions.” It is very 
difficult, indeed, to doubt that all the Generals are afraid of 
Colonel Esterhazy, whom they all declare to be an irregular 
and unscrupulous, but “ much calumniated” man. 


It. is stated that the speech of Colonel Picquart, which 
lasted seven hours, and was, in fact, a minute history of the 
case, profoundly impressed the seven officers who formed the 
Court. They were supposed to be most hostile to Dreyfus, but 
we note a change upon this subject which has come over the 
English correspondents present at the trial. They begin to 
suspect that what they at first thought incredible is true; 
and that the officers on the Tribunal were profoundly ignorant 
of the facts of the Dreyfus case. Now that they know them 
they are interested, ask occasionally acute questions, and 
show every disposition to be impartial. Mr. Steevens in 
particular, who has the eyes of a hawk, is impressed with 
their fairness, and says he would trust them as soon as any 
similar body. The enormous length of the proceedings, the 
excessive heat of the summer, and the bad acoustic qualities 
of the hall all tend to produce weariness, but the members of 
the Tribunal stick to their work with great regularity. Their 
ultimate verdict remains as uncertain as ever, but whatever it 
is it will not be a product of ignorance or lassitude. It is 
now said that this verdict cannot be delivered © before 
September 20th, as the counsel will occupy an entire week or 
possibly ten days. The prosecutor, Major Carriére, has not 
had his innings yet. 

On Thursday some of the most striking and important 
evidence was concerned with the alleged confession by 
Dreyfus. The testimony with regard to that confession 
having taken place sbrank to nothing, and Captain Dreyfus 
in a short speech described the incident on which the legend 
was founded. This manufacture of a confession by the dis- 
tortion of some of the prisoner’s words, and by the addition 
of others, is, perhaps, the cruellest and meanest thing in the 
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whole black story. Fortunately, Captain Dreyfus was able 


William II., as Prussian King, sustained on W 


to show in a most convincing way that the words he really | a severe defeat. He is extremely desirous of construct; . 
used were the exact opposite to a confession, 7.¢., a reiteration | canal between the Elbe and the Rhine, which will, he thinks 


of his innocence. 


| greatly develop trade, and as the Conservative majo 


rity j 
| Prussia has always supported him, he foresaw no le ay 


gal dif. 


A kind of ill-fortune pursues the Army of France. An ex- | cultiesinhis way. The Conservative gentry of Prussia, however, 


pedition, composed of five officers, twenty Spahis, and about 
a thousand followers, six hundred of them armed, was recently 
dispatched to explore the territory, chiefly Touareg, between 
the Niger and Lake Tchad. Reports reached Paris that the 
two officers in command, Captain Voulet and Lieutenant 
Ohanoine, had been guilty of atrocities, and at last on some 
statements from a Lieutenant Peteau who had left the ex- 


pedition, the Colonial Office ordered another exploring party, 
commanded by Colonel Klobb, to arrest Captain Voulet and 
his subordinate, and bring them before a Court. Colonel 
Klobb obeyed, but on approaching the accused party he was 
informed in writing that they intended to resist. He per- 
sisted, however, and when again warned refused to order his 
men to load, and advanced upon the first expedition unarmed. 
The menaced officers consulted, and received their pursuer 
with two volleys under which Colonel Klobb fell dead and 
his second-in-command, Lieutenant Meunier, was severely 
wounded. Their followers fled, and the mutineers “ took to 
the bush.” A third expedition, under Colonel Lamy, has 
been ordered to arrest them, and has started in pursuit; but 
the mutineers are in the wildest country in the world, and 
will, it is believed, resist. They may join Rabah, the slave- 
raiding King, on Lake Tchad—which when full is larger than 
Ireland—but Captain Voulet is known to have a project of 
founding a black empire for himself. If he can secure a 
Touareg following, train and arm them, he may succeed, and 
become the most dangerous enemy of France in all that 
region. It is to be noted, however, that no buccaneer or 
pirate has ever succeeded in founding anything. 


The ‘‘fort” in the Rue Chabrol is still held. M. Guérin 
and his followers, now reduced to ten, still defy arrest, and 
the Ministry of the Interior for some inexplicable reason still 
refuse to employ force. The street is barred, the sewers and 
the water supply are cut off, and no one is allowed to commu- 
nicate with the besieged, but the house is not stormed as it 
would be if a gang of coiners were within it. Even the fire- 
engines are not employed, though they could flood the house 
in an hour, and even M. Guérin admits that such a termina- 
tion would make him ridiculous. The cause of this weakness 


is still unknown, but it is possible that the Government dread | 
They are aware of | 


a popular riot directed against the Jews. 
a savage feeling in a section of the populace, and fear that if 
Jewish capitalists were compelled to fly Paris would be 
grievously injured. It is possible, too, that General Galliffet 
would rather appeal to the soldiery on any other subject. 


One result of this weakness has been serious rioting in 
Paris. The Anarchists do not like to see active ‘‘ demonstra- 
tions” by anybody but themselves, and on Sunday they broke 
out to put an end, they said, “to the monopoly of the streets 


claimed by the officials.” A mob, variously estimated atfrom | 


two to five thousand, attacked the police in the Boulevard 


Voltaire, wounding them with knives, wrecked a wineshop or | 


two, and finally menaced the churches of St. Joseph and St. 
Vincent de Paul. The latter was protected by cavalry, but 
the former was entered, and everything in it ruined; the 
crucifixes being broken, the pictures of the Virgin cut to 
pieces, and the altar broken up. So fierce was the mob, and 
so hard had the police to fight, that three hundred and eighty 
persons, assailants and assailed, were sent to hospital, and 
most of their wounds were reported unusually serious. The 
apprehensions caused by the incident are, we think, for 
reasons given elsewhere, exaggerated ; but the riots show that 
the residuum in Paris is as ferocious as ever, and is stil] 
animated by an almost inexplicable loathing towards religion. 
The priests do not tax them now, or injure them in any way, 
but the ideas of God or worship excite them to fury. It is to 
be noted that this mob called itself Dreyfusard, and yelled 
loudly against Anti-Semites; a most unfortunate detail. 
They probably know nothing either of the evidence or of the 
Jewish question, but they will be quoted as living proofs of 


who elect the majority in the Lower House, while entirely agree. 
ing that the canal will develop trade, assert that it Will 
develop it at their expense. In other words it will cheapen 
zorn and cattle, They are, therefore, furious, and in Spite of 
direct appeals from the Government and the Emperor hin. 
self, they, on Wednesday, threw out the Bill by a majority of 
88. The Emperor was amazed, and at a loss what to do next, 
It is of no use to dissolve, for the farmers agree with the 
gentry, and if he dismisses his Ministry, and accepts Libera| 
substitutes, he must yield to Liberal ideas, which he will no} 
do. He has decided, therefore, it is said, to accept the vote 

for this session, and reconstruct his Ministry at leisure, bu: 
| the breach between him and the Conservatives is irreparable, 
| They are, indeed, talking sheer Liberalism, and advising that 
'the King should not personally interfere in Parliamentary 
| questions. The Emperor-King is of a different mind, but 
| still “the strength of Kings is in the men that gather round 
| the throne,” and he may be compelled to yield. 





| Russia and Germany claim most things that Britain docs 
not, and they have now a dispute on hand as to the owner. 
ship of the North Pole. Herr Theodor Lerner, a German, 
has established a commercial settlement on Bear Island, near 
Spitzbergen, and the Russians imagined that he had been 
sent by the Emperor to annex. A cruiser accordingly visited 
the island, and her Captain remarked significantly to Herr 
| Lerner, that if the island belonged to anybody, it was to the 

Czar. Russia had, it was true, so far waived her rights as 
| to agree to neutralise the Polar regions, but if any one broke 
that agreement she would reclaim possession. Herr Lerner, 
though he protested, was not shelled, and, indeed, the settler 
and the sailor gave each other luncheons, which were not, let 
us hope, much spoiled by train oil, but the incident shows 
how closely the world is now watched. On the Russian 
principle the Antarctic Continent, which is a good big bit of 
the world, though entirely useless, belongs to us, ours being 
the nearest large mass of territory. We say entirely useless, 
for Professor Dewar has discovered a substitute for ice asa 
refrigerating agent, and there is no evidence yet of any 
deposit of sulphur, Ores are of no value in such a region of 
the earth, and even diamonds, supposing their existence 
possible, would not pay for the digging. 








It is stated that ‘‘ Major” Ross, a surgeon we presume, has 
discovered at Sierra Leone the mosquito whose bite conveys 
malaria to the human subject. He hag forwarded parti- 
culars of his discovery to the Liverpool School of Tropical 
Diseases, and has asked for men to help him in making 
investigations. The J'imes endorses the story, and is inclined 
to expect great things from Major Rose's discovery, but we 
confess to being a little sceptical. Malaria surely exists in 
| regions without mosquitoes, and one scarcely understands 
why, as the mosquito must bite everybody in its district, any- 
body should be exempt. No doubt if a death-dealing mos- 
quito could be found, and if drainage could drive it away, and 
if such drainage were within the limits of man’s means, we 
might make tropical cities healthier, but then we knew that 
before. Rangoon has been changed by good drainage from 
a pest-house where Europeans died like flies in a thunder- 
storm, into a kind of sanatorium, but we do not hear that the 
mosquitoes have disappeared, or have lost their character for 
abnormal prolificness and viciousness. They swarm, and 
they can bite through linen, which the less energetic mosquito 
of Bengal will not trouble himself to do. 


On Wednesday the Colonial Office issued the correspondence 
relating to the status of the South African Republic which 
has passed between our Government and the Transvaal. We 
have dealt elsewhere with the very striking statement of Sir 
Robert Herbert which shows that the suzerainty was 
never either explicitly nor by implication given up. 
It was made in answer to the Rev. D. P. Faure, who acted 





what the friends of Dreyfus and of toleration really are. 





as interpreter at the conferences with the Boer delegates 
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held in 1884, and who had stated “that it was clearly under- 
stood and agreed by both contracting parties that her 
Majesty’s suzerainty should be abolished except to the extent 
defined in Article IV.” Indeed, as Sir Robert Herbert 
points out, Mr. Faure in effect contradicts himself, for, in 
addition to the passage just quoted, he states that Lord 
Derby refused to agree to an article being embodied in the 
new Convention specifically revoking the suzerainty “ because 
of the opposition it would cause.” According to Mr. Faure, 
Lord Derby also repeatedly told the Boers that they were 
making a mountain out of a molehill as regarded the question 


of suzerainty. 


We cannot attempt to summarise the rest of the corre- 
spondence, but we may note the very long argumentative 
despatches of Mr. Leyds, and the letter of Mr. Reitz, the 
State Secretary. In effect the Transvaal officials contend 
that “the now existing right of absolute self-government of 
this Republic is not derived from either the Convention of 
1881 or that of 1884, but simply and solely follows from the 
inberent right of this Republic as a sovereign international 
State.” That proposition is, of course, utterly untenable, and 
inconsistent with the past history of the Republic and with the 
text of the various instruments by which the Transvaal exists. 
To go back to the suzerainty question, it seems to us that 
what happened in 1884 between Lord Derby and the Boer 
delegation was simply this. The Boers asked for the total aboli- 
tion of the suzerainty. Lord Derby, in effect, replied “we 
cannot possibly do that, but as you make such a fuss abont the 
name, though you agree to our retaining the thing in the 
shape of the limitations, we will not obtrude the word on you 
more than we can possibly help.” Thus the word was only 
implied and inferentially expressed, and not printed in the 
Convention of 1884, The Boers, however, have always ignored 
this fact, and have acted as if, by not printing the word, the 
suzerainty was really abolished. 

The Bishop of London’s letter to the Rural Deans of his 
diocese announcing the decision of the Archbishops, published 
on Wednesday, is in many ways a model document. After 
noting that the points under consideration had to do with 
incense and moving lights, the letter continues :—“‘ The Arch- 
bishop, after hearing all that was urged on the subject, has 
concluded that there is no authority for these usages accord- 
ing to the existing regulations which apply to the conduct of 
Divine worship in the Church of England. This being so, it 
becomes a universal duty to abandon these usages; they are 
matters which are in no way essential to Christian teaching, 
and they give offence to many.” That is well put, and still 
better is the direction to the Rural Deans to communicate to 
the clergymen who have introduced the usages in question 
“my reqaest that they will quietly abandon them, and will 
explain to their people that they do so at my desire. It is 
the duty of a Bishop to consider what is best for the whole 
body of the Church, and before this general consideration 
personal preferences must give way.” That turns the 
judgment or resolution into a clear episcopal order, which 
surely cannot be disobeyed with a clear conscience by any 
who hold that obedience is due toa Bishop. We can under- 
stand an Evangelical hesitating to disobey an order from a 
Bishop couched in such terms, but not a High Churchman. 


The Salvation Army’s industrial colony at Hadleigh, in 
Essex, is described in an interesting article in Tuesday’s 
Times. The estate purchased by “General” Booth in 1890 
consists of three thousand acres on the north shore of the 
Thames estuary, a few miles above Southend, gives employ- 
ment to between two and three hundred men, mostly drawn 
from the “Army’s” town shelters, who are paid from 8s. to 
lls. per week, and on the rent-free basis originally contem- 
plated is now nearly self-supporting. The work of the colony 
is two-fold, agricultural and industrial, the greatest activity 
being displayed in the brick-fields, the entire output of which 
is steadily demanded by London; while the poultry-farming, 
dairy, and market-gardening sections all show steadily im- 
proving results. In evidence of the economical manner in 
which the colony is administered, it may suffice to state that 
the salaries of governor and staff, travelling expenses, print- 
ing, postage, repairs, &c., only amounted in the last year to 








£833. More important still 1s the testimony borne by the 
Times correspondent to the moral and physical regeneration 
of the colonists themselves. It is further pointed out that as 
these men would otherwise have to be supported by charity 
or by the rates, the fact that Hadleigh is comparatively inde- 
pendent of subscriptions should encourage public support of 
the contemplated extensions of the scheme both oversea and 
in this country. If, however, the colony is to be imitated, it 
must be remembered that in the last resort its success is due 
to the fact that it is founded on a religious motive. 


In a letter to the Times of Saturday, Mr. Bowles returns to 
the charge in regard to the purchase of Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach’s estate on Salisbury Plain. His innuendo is that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was greatly over-paid when he 
got a little under £12 an acre for his estate, including, of 
course, the house. That is a very grave accusation, and we 
admit that it is possible to make the purchases on Salisbury 
Plain bear a very ugly look. It can be pointed out that 
when the Government wanted land for the mancenvres they 
went to a place where no less than three Cabinet Ministers 
owned land (z.e., Lord Lansdowne, Mr. Walter Long, and Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) one of them being in the department 
concerned with paying the price. On this fact it is easy to 
found the sarcastic question,— Was Salisbury Plain really the 
only place in the South of England where land could be got 
for the mane@uvres? Well, strange as it sounds, we believe 
it was. The essential point is, was Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
prepared to say, ‘I admit that Salisbury Plain and the other 
scheduled estates are the most suitable places in the South of 
England for the needs of the War Office, and I admit also 
that I am willing to sell, but since I am Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and unpleasant remarks will be made, I will not 
let the War Office have what they say they ought to have in 
the public interest’? If the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was not prepared to say that, and it would, we hold, have 
been foolish for him to have said it, then the only thing for 
him to do was what he did,—z.e., let the price be fixed by 
arbitration. Taking the transaction as a whole, we consider 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer behaved quite properly, 
but circumstances gave the appearance of a job, and so a 
splendid opportunity to Mr. Bowles, The public, however, 
recognising that there was no mala fides, has steadily refused 
to scream “shame” and “scandal” to Mr. Bowles’s promptings, 


An important statement was made by Sir George Taubman- 
Goldie at the meeting of the Royal Niger Company on 
Wednesday. He contended that the Company had not only 
conceived and prepared a British province within the boun- 
daries of its own sphere, but had saved from extinction 
British interests in the Niger Coast Protectorate. For many 
years the Company had stood alone as the exponent of the 
“continental ” as opposed to the “coastal” policy, and had 
led the way in forming and organising public opinion in 
opposition to the able and audacious French policy of “lateral 
extension,” 7.e., the making of treaties and establishment of 
military posts behind the coastal possessions of her neigh- 
bours, thus cutting them off from their markets in the 
interior. He pointed out the obstacles originally interposed 
in their way by the West African merchants, who had 
not then grasped the fact that trade interests did not 
constitute political rights, and by the suicidal decision 
of the House of Commons Committee of 1865, which 
deprecated any further territorial extension, and actually 
defined the object of British policy to be “an ultimate 
withdrawal from all colonies, except probably Sierra Leone.” 
It had been the great function of the Company as an in- 
strument outside Parliamentary control and unaffected by 
party contests to put an end to this apathy and bring 
about a revulsion of public opinion. The Earl of Scarbrough, 
in moving the resolution securing the assent of the share- 
holders to the transfer of Nigeria to the Imperial Govern- 
ment, defended the prompt action of the Council in acting 
without consulting the shareholders, and paid a handsome 
tribute to the conspicuous ability of Sir George Taubman. 
Goldie. 


Bank Rate, 34 per cent. 
New Cousols (24) were on Friday 106}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


~~ -)—— 
OUR SUZERAINTY OVER THE TRANSVAAL. 


A’ we write there is no definite news as to the answer 

of the Transvaal Government to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
proposals for a joint inquiry, but it seems probable that 
President Kruger has refused the joint inquiry but has, 
at the same time, made new proposals for meeting the 
claim of the Outlanders to share in the government of 
the Republic. According to Reuter’s Agency the Boers 
offer :—(1) A five years’ franchise. (2) A share in the 
election of the T’resident. (3) Increased representation 
for the (roldfields, to the extent, probably, of eight new 
seats, (1) Other juestions to be submitted to arbitra- 
tion, but not to that of a foreign, Power. (5) Creat 
Britain to agree not to use her present interference as a 
precedent. (6) (‘reat Britain to agree to relinquish her 
suzerainty rights. If this is really the offer of the Boer 
Government, what ought to be the reply of the Colonial 
Secretary ? Let us take the items one by one. It is 
evident that the term of five years will be acceptable, 
granted, of course, that there are no impossibly intricate 
conditions as to registration, the giving of notices, and the 
approval by a long chain of executive officers. The next 
item also is probably satisfactory,—provided, of course, that 
there is absolute equality of status between the new and the 
old voters, and that the words ‘‘a share” do not mean any 
inferior political status. ‘lhe fourth item as to arbitration 
seemsalso satisfactory, or capable of being made satisfactory. 
We could not possibly admit arbitration by aforeign Power, 
nor would a Court exclusively formed of foreign jurists 
be likely to be acceptable; but we do not see why, if 
the Boers are reasonable, a Court which could be regarded 
as impartial by both parties should not be constituted. 
The Privy Council, either through the Judicial Committee 
or by a committee formed ad hoc, has often to decide 
points of the kind in question; and if an element repre- 
senting the Transvaal view were added to such a Tribunal, 
it should be able to adjudicate impartially on the 
matters in dispute. The fifth proposition, that Great 
Britain is not to use her present interference as a 
precedent, is not one of great practical importance or 
value. It could not be agreed to in its present vague 
terms, and if it were cast in a more reasonable shape, 
it would not help the Boers if another quarrel were to 
arise. It would merely prevent us basing any new 
interference on our present action. We could, if 
we wanted to do so, interfere just as much as 
now. The only real result would be to restrict our 
use of words. It is the sixth item of the new proposals 
which constitutes the real point of dispute. We are 
asked to agree to relinquish our suzerain rights. This, 
ofcourse, we cannot possibly do. We are the suzerain or 
paramount or superior Power, and that we must remain, 
and any alteration of the description would merely raise 
false hopes at Pretoria. We might, of course, in order to 
save the face of the Boers, make a new Convention expressly 
saying that we are not the suzerain Power, and then proceed 
to declare ourselves the paramount Power and to define 
our position strictly ; but that would be a verbal quibble 
which it would be neither wise nor dignified for us to 
have recourse to. While the very substantial limitations 
on the independence of the Boers imposed by the Conven- 
tion of London remain, and remain they must, we cannot, 
if we are to act in good faith, pretend that the South 
African Republic is an independent State. 


The fact that the Government of the Transvaal have 
insisted upon the insertion of the clause as to the 
suzerainty in their otherwise not unreasonable set of pro- 
posals—proposals which are, in truth, Sir Alfred Milner’s 
minimum—is, we fear, of no very good omen. It looks as 
if they were determined to choose the suzerainty as the 
field of battle. If they are determined on war the 
temptation to do this would no doubt be great. In the 
first place, the question of the suzerainty is the one which 
divides them least. The Boers are practically unanimous in 
their detestation of the notion of suzerainty, for they think 


a 


right of interference. It is useless to tell them that even 


if the word suzerain could be blotted out of the dictionary 
they would not really be freer, because their geographical 
position, the presence of the Outlanders, and the history 
of the State all make it necessary for the Imperial Govern. 
ment to claim, and act upon their claim, to an over-lord- 
ship. Perhaps some people will say that this being the case 
we might fairly indulge them by a verbal concession. Wa 
cannot think so. ‘That was exactly what Lord Derby thought 
and did, and with the worst possible results. He argued ; 
“As we have got the thing what does it matter about 
the word. Let us, instead of thrusting it down 
the Boers’ throats, allow it to be kept out of sight.” 
The result was that the Transvaal delegation which nego. 
tiated the Convention went home and told their people that, 
the suzerainty was abolished, and the Boers have ever since 
regarded us as faithless tyrants because we have stuck to 
the provisions of the London Convention which gives ug 
suzerainty without naming it specifically,—except in a 
preamble which is, as it were, only visible to a lawyer's 
eye. There must be no more such timidity. If we find 
that certain words mean to the Boers certain things which 
we think essential, we must not clothe our intentions in 
other and obscurer words, but must use the disagree- 
able expressions frankly and candidly. As the Boers 
want to get rid of the word “suzerainty” because 
they claim complete independence, and as we cannot 
admit that claim, we must not indulge their objec. 
tion as if it were a mere verbal prejudice. It may 
seem a matter of form, but it is really a matter of sub- 
stance. That we are legally, morally, and historically 
entitled to use the word ‘“suzerainty” seems to us 
to be placed beyond all possible doubt by the Blue- 
book on the subject published last Wednesday. The 
question is there fought out at length. We hold, 
have always held, and have frequently pointed out 
in these columns, that the two Conventions—i.e., that 
of 1881 and that of 1884—on the face of them show that. 


the suzerainty was retained. The Convention of 1881 | 


states in so many words that a grant of complete 
self-covernment is made “to the inhabitants of the 
Transvaal territory,’ subject to ‘the suzerainty of her 
Majesty,” upon certain terms which are embodied in 
“articles.” Then comes the Convention of 1884, which, 
after reciting that the Convention of 1881 “contains 
certain provisions which are inconvenient,” proceeds 
to declare that her Majesty has been pleased to direct 
“that the following articles of a new Convention. ..... 
be substituted for the articles embodied in the Convention 
of August 3rd, 1881.” Surely, if words mean anything, this 
means not that the former Convention is altogether torn 
up, but that for the articles embodied in it are substituted 
the new articles. This, of course, leaves the preamble, 
which is not an article, though an essential part of the 
Convention, entire and untouched. If there had been any 
other intention the Convention itself would have been 
said to have been cancelled, and not merely fresh articles 
substituted. You cannot substitute a new sole in a boot 
if the boot itself has been thrown away. But it may be 
argued that there is something mean in taking this strict 
and technical view of the point. Weshall be told, perhaps, 
that what the Boers wanted in the new Convention was the 
abolition of the suzerainty, that they honestly thought 
the suzerainty was being abolished, and that we allowed 
them to think so. That being so, we cannot now urge 
that they were deceived, and that while appearing to 
abolish the suzerainty we really retain it. That, if based 
on fact, is a very poignant argument, /and we should most 
certainly hold that if the Boers were really tricked in this 
way, and if they were allowed to think that we were 
giving up the suzerainty when we were not, we could not 
honourably now insist that the suzerainty was specifically 
retained. But it is clear from the papers in the new Blue- 
book that the Boers were not tricked, and that they were 
made clearly to understand from the beginning that we 
were not going to give up the suzerainty, and that the most 
we would do was not to obtrude it unduly,—not to flaunt it 
before them, in fact. The proof of this is to be found in 
thefollowing statement made by Sir Robert Herbert, who 
was cognizant of all the negotiations at first hand :—“ It 





is beyond question that when the Transvaal Government 


that it derogates from their freedom of domestic action | in 1883 requested a reconsideration of the Convention of 


and independence, and gives the Imperial Government the | Pretoria, it did not venture to propose the abolition of 
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the Queen’s suzerainty, nor would her Majesty’s Govern-| that of the Unionist party as a whole. We en- 


e been prepared to receive a deputation for the 
pee of that aoe. What the Transvaal Govern- 
ment represented was that ‘the revision of the Conven- 
tion was urgent, specially with regard to Western 
Frontier affairs.’ When, however, they had arrived in 
London in November, 1883, the Transvaal delegates, in 
their letter to Lord Derby of November 14th, 1883, after 
suggesting that there were objections ‘to the extent of 
the suzerain rights reserved to her Majesty by Articles 2 
18’ of the Convention of Pretoria, for the first time 
ested ‘ that the relation of a dependency, publici juris, 
hich our country now stands to the British Crown, 


9” 


and 
requ 
- be replaced by that of two contracting Powers. 
Sir Robert Herbert goes on to show that Lord Derby 
entirely objected to this view. ‘‘ Lord Derby was aware 
that the formal withdrawal of the Queen’s suzerainty 
would be liable to be interpreted as the surrender of the 
claim of this country to control the foreign relations of 
the Transvaal; and accordingly, in his letter to the 


delegates, dated November 29th, 1883, he informed them | 
that a draft treaty, which they had submitted for | 


adoption as between two equal contracting Powers, was 
«“ yeither in form nor in substance such as her Majesty’s 
Government could adopt.” From this it is clear that 
the Boer delegates knew, as Lord Derby knew, that 
here was the essential point. If we had meant 
to give up the suzerainty, or had meant the Boers 
to think that we did so, we should have assented to 
the Convention of 1884 being in the form of a bilateral 
contract. The fact that we insisted so absolutely on the 
Convention being in the form of agrant is positive proof 
that we retained the suzerainty and that we did not 
conceal the fact. We have, then, a moral as well as a 
legal right to avail ourselves of the fact that, though the 
word suzerainty was not forced down the throats of 
the Boers, it was retained, and retained because the pre- 
amble of the Conventicn of 1881 was never annulled, but 
was kept alive by the London Convention merely sub- 
stituting a new set of articles for those embodied in the 
previous Convention. 


We can, then, insist upon the continuance of suzerainty 
with a perfectly clear conscience, for, though the Boers 
greatly desired to abolish it, and asked to be allowed to do 
so, their request was refused. All that the second Con- 
vention did was not to obtrude the suzerainty,—a weak, 
foolish policy, no doubt, but not one which can be called 
dishonest, or which can in any way hamper us now in our 
claim to exercise the legitimate rights of a suzerain. 





THE POSITION OF THE LIBERAL UNIONISTS. 


N our article last week a@ propos of Mr. Chaplin’s 
proposals for a return to the Corn-laws in miniature, 

we dwelt upon the dangers to the Unionist party 
involved in such a policy. In connection with this 
article, a Liberal paper of great ability, the Edinburgh 
Evening News, tries to show that the position of Liberal 
Unionists must generally be one of great anxiety and 
difficulty. They must have felt, it urges, that the prin- 
ciples which they formerly held are being violated every 
day. “Mr. Chaplin’s out-and-out Protection proposal is 
the last straw, and the Spectator does well to speak out. 
But is not something more required? Is it not time that 
Unionists who agree with the Spectator's line of argument 
should consider their position ? It is all very well for the 
Spectator to refer to Home-rule as comatose, but suppose 
Home-rule were really out of the way, what course would 
Liberal Unionists take? Would they throw over their 
Conservative friends even if Home-rule were dead ? That 
is the question which demands the serious attention of 
Liberal. Unionists. They have gone as far as they can 
possibly go without becoming a permanent wing of the 
Conservative party.” We should like to write a word or 
two of comment upon this ingenious attempt to show 
that the Liberal Unionists cannot be really content where 
they are, and to prove that they would be ever so much 
happier under the inspiring, if disunited, leadership of 
Lord Rosebery and Sir William Harcourt. Before 
doing so, however, we must point out that our 


protest against Mr. Chaplin’s indiscretion was in no 
Sense made from a ‘sectional standpoint, but from 








deavoured to give expression in no sense merely to 
Liberal Unionist feeling, but to represent the better 
opinion among thoughtful and patriotic Unionists. 
It is an entire delusion to imagine that Free-trade prin- 
ciples are a monopoly of the Liberal Unionists. They 
are, we believe, just as clearly and firmly held by the 
majority of Conservative Unionists, and we never dreamt 
of drawing any distinction of the kind imagined by the 
Edinburgh Evening News. As a proof of our assertion 
that it is not merely the Liberal Unionists, but the 
Unionist party as a whole, which would be thrown into 
confusion by a return to a Protectionist policy, we may 
point to the fact that the first and strongest protest 
against Mr. Chaplin’s proposal which came from a 
Member of Parliament came, not from a Liberal Unionist, 
but from one of the staunchest, and in the best sense, 
most typical of Conservative Members,—Sir Francis 
Powell. Again, if we go a little more deeply into 
the subject, we have to admit with regret that it isa 
Liberal Unionist—Mr. Chamberlain—who has of late 
shown himself most prone to give encouragement to 
schemes for derogating from the great principle upon 
which our commercial and Imperial supremacy rests— 
the principle of a free market—a market open to all 
men who have aught to sell. We are aware that 
Mr. Chamberlain sincerely believes that his plan 
for an Imperial Zollverein, coupled with Free-trade within 
the Empire, would not have any of the evils of 
ordinary Protection, but the facts being as they are, it 
would be absurd and unfair to talk as if the question of 
Free-trade were one which divided Liberal Unionists as a 
section from the main body of their party. The division of 
opinion where it occurs is a cross division just as it is in the 
Liberal and Home-rule party ;—for remember, though the 
fact is never admitted or alluded to, there are a consider- 
able number of Liberal Home-rulers, especially among 
the advanced Labour and semi-Socialist Liberals, whose 
views have very little in common with those of the Free- 
traders. 


On the present occasion, however, we do not wish to 
deal with the problem of Free-trade, but merely to ask 
whether there is anything in the main suggestion of the 
Edinburgh Evening News, and whether on general grounds 
the Liberal Unionists would find themselves more at home 
in the Liberal than in the Unionist party,—as followers 
of Lord Rosebery, Sir William Harcourt, and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, than as followers of Lord Salisbury, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Balfour. Let us take the 
various political points at issue one by one. Even if we 
were to assume that Home-rule is dead, how would 
Liberal Unionists care to go back to a party that is in 
alliance with the Irish Members? Would they find Mr. 
Dillon and his followers very congenial company? 
Would they feel much in sympathy with Mr. Davitt, 
who did his best, though we are glad to think unsuccess- 
fully, to poison the minds of Americans in regard to 
England, and to prevent the growth of good feeling 
between the two peoples? Does the part played by Mr. 
Davitt when the Arbitration Treaty was before the 
Senate, or while the Spanish-American War was in pro- 
gress, make him the kind of person with whom Liberal 
Unionists would like to act politically? Was his 
attitude, again, during the Fashoda crisis of a kind 
that would make him a satisfactory political yoke- 
fellow to Liberal Unionists? But even apart from the 
necessity for joint action with the Irish Members, 
which would be required by the Liberal Unionists if they 
abandoned their present party, can it be said that the 
general Irish policy of the Liberals would suitthem? The 
Liberals, as far as we know, are not very anxious to reduce 
the over-representation of Ireland and to abolish that 
gross anomaly, the illiterate vote. But these are matters 
on which Liberal Unionists feel deeply. Take even the 


question of Irish University reorganisation. Most 
Liberal Unionists believe strongly in treating the 
Roman Catholics generously on this point. Now it 


is true that the Unionist party is not agreed on the 
matter, but at any rate the best minds in the party, 
headed by Mr. Balfour, fully realise the importance 
of the question. On the other hand, the most 
violent opponents of the proposal are to be found 
among the Liberals. Even then, with Home-rule put 
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aside, the Liberal Unionists can find little to attract 
them as regards Irish affairs in the attitude of the 
Liberal party. Take next the position of the present 
Liberal party as regards foreign affairs and the 
Empire. Here are matters of most vital importance 
to Liberal Unionists. Is there much to encourage them 
to return in the way in which the Liberal party, through 
its chief leaders and its principal organs in the Press, have 
of late handled foreign affairs? The Little Englandism 
of Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Labouchere, tempered 
by an occasional wild rush of the more sentimental forms 
of Imperialism, is not a very attractive mixture to 
a who are in the strongest possible sympathy (as we 

elieve most Liberal Unionists are) with Lord Salisbury’s 
firmness, coolness, and good sense. 
the dangerous encouragement given to the Congress 
nonsense by a large section of the Liberal party. Is there 
anything in Sir Robert Wedderburn and his ideas which 
makes the Liberal Unionists long to rejoin his party? If 
we turn to home affairs, there are certainly no better reasons 
why Liberal Unionists should “reconsider their position.” 
They do not want—we speak, of course, of the majority, 
not of an individual here and there—Disestablishment in 
England, Wales, or Scotland, and indeed will oppose it 
with might and main. Again, they do not want Socialistic 
legislation of the kind that is annually shadowed forth 
at the Trade Union Congress—nationalisation of land, 
railways, minerals, and so forth—schemes which are more 
or less openly endorsed by considerable sections of the 
Liberal party. Again, for the most part, they do not 
wish to see education placed in a water-tight compart- 
ment, in order that no drop of religious instruction ean 
possibly leak in, and all voluntary schools swept away as 
“the foes of true education.” But we do not think we are 
unfair as representing these things as the desire of the 
Liberal party, or at any rate of those who dominate it. 
Lastly, Liberal Unionists believe in keeping the Navy so 
large and so efficient, and our Army so well organised 
that whether our policy is agreeable or not to foreign 
powers we shall be absolutely secure. But this means 
spending largely on the war services of the nation. But 
it is notorious that the Liberal party as at present con- 
stituted deprecates the spending of large sums on the 
Army and Navy, and looks to a conciliatory policy rather 
than to naval and military strength. Where, then, in 
home or foreign affairs, is there anything to attract Liberal 
Unionists back to their old party,—or rather to the new 
party which bears the old name? 


We must also point out that the Liberal Unionists 
realise that under our party system what are even 
wore essential than policies and programmes are 
men. A citizen chooses his party in a great measure 


because he believes that the group of men who lead | 
| must take service with Rabah, the great slave-raider, who 
| has become a sort of king near Lake Tchad, or they must offer 
| themselves as allies to the Sultan of Sokoto, who is just 
the Opposition, but is it likely that Liberal Unionists | 


it will make better administrators and better guides 
of the nation than their opponents. Now we do not 
want to say anything discourteous about the leaders of 


who are led by men like Lord Salisbury and the Duke of 
Devonshire, Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain, will volun- 
tarily change over to be led by Lord Rosebery and Sir 
William Harcourt, Mr. Asquith and Mr. Morley, or Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman? These are all, of course, 
very able men and men of high character and of patriotic 
intent ; but we caunot imagine any true Liberal Unionist 
regarding the idea of being led by them with anything 
but the greatest dissatisfaction. To put it bluntly, | 
who would like to be led by an organised free fight,— | 
for that is the only way in which it is possible at present | 
to describe the alternative Cabinet? When Lord Rose- | 
bery has finally ousted, or been ousted by, Sir William | 
Harcourt, this difficulty may possibly vanish; but what | 
is the attraction for Liberal Unionists while the head- | 
quarters of the party is, as now, in a continual condition | 
of anarchy ; while the chiefs are fighting, and while their 
subordinates live in an atmosphere of perpetual intrigue? | 
We may feel sure, then, that no sane Liberal Unionist for 
that reason alone will ask to be readmitted to the Liberal | 
arty. 
In truth, there is no possibility of a split between the 
Liberal Unionists and the Conservatives. The line of 
cleavage does not lie that way. If cleavage ever comes it 
will be on perfectly different grounds, and will have no 
reference whatever to the split of 1886. Personally, 


Take India again and | 


T ——e 
| however, we do not in the least believe in Unionist dig 
ruption. Taken as a whole, the Unionist party ig more 
united than any party during our recent history, ang 
what is more, it is in far less danger of injury by personal 
ambitions. The complete loyalty and homogeneity of ths 
present Cabinet is a standing guarantee against the dis. 
ruption of the party. Lord Salisbury has the complete 
' confidence of his colleagues, and Lord Salisbury is not the 
man to allow the party to be broken on the wheel of 
_return to Protection. 





THE FRENCH MUTINY IN NIGERIA. 


\FPXHE French news from the Niger may prove yer, 
serious. It is not only that an entire French 
expedition, carefully organised, with five officers and 
twenty Spahis to drill its thousand irregulars, has openly 
‘revolted, and murdered officers superior iu rank to thei 
(own French commandant, but that the incident hag 
occurred under circumstances which may make ths 
/mutineers for a time successful. We take it that the 
| terrible charges against Captain Voulet and Captain 
; Chanoine brought forward by Lieutenant Peteau must 
| have been in the main not only true, but capable of 
being proved. The rulers of the French Colonial Office 
are not squeamish when coercion is to be applied to 
black men, and they knew Captain Voulet’s character for 
| “roughness,” yet they issued orders on Lieutenant 
Peteau’s report for the immediate arrest of the two 
| officers, one of whom as the son of a General who has 
been Minister of War was sure, if he surrendered himself, 
of the fairest treatment. That, on hearing of the orders 
to try them, these officers should have decided after 
consultation not to submit, but after sending a written 
warning to fire on the expedition sent to arrest them, 
and burst away as brigands or free companions into the 
bush is primd-facie evidence against them of startling 


weight. They will never be pardoned for killing 
unarmed officers, one of them their superior. in 


rank, of whose mission they had been warned ; and 
to have committed such an act, to have destroyed 
their careers, previously promising, and to have cut 
themselves for ever off from France they must have been 


| utterly desperate men, of the savage temperament which 


Africa so often produces or develops. The excuse of 
madness will not serve, for many men do not go mad 
together, and their only course now is to make 
themselves independent rulers, and defy, and, if possible 
defeat, the new expedition under Colonel Lamy which, 
as they must be thoroughly aware, will be at 
once upon their heels. They must become open rene- 








gades. That is to say, they must either turn brigand 
chiefs and set up a black dominion of their own, or they 


civilised enough to recognise the value of a white staff. 
On either alternative they may become very formidable 
persons, leaders of armies animated with a fierce hatred 


of French power, with a full knowledge of its close 


limitations, and with a necessity either to defeat all 
French agents, or to die fighting. If they are not shot 
in the back, or poisoned by their own people, or by rivals in 
the native service, they may block the road of the French 
more successfully than any native chieftains have done, 
and may even, if they turn Mussulmans and gain any 
success at all, carve for themselves an empire. Africa is 
now more disorganised than India was just before our 
appearance, there are thousands of brave barbarians every- 
where about ready to follow any leaders who offer them 
plunder and licence, and neither slave-raiders nor chiefs 
ever appear to be destitute of serviceable arms. The 
renegades are sure to be hunted down in the end, because 
the white invaders, who are ultimately irresistible, will 
make common cause against them; but they may evade 
or resist their pursuers for years, and, meanwhile, live in 
all the savage luxury of great negro chiefs. What that 
luxury can be we see from the accounts of the Court of 


| Menelek. With their training in warfare, their know- 


ledge of the smallness of the French expeditions, and 
their cruelty in enforcing obedience, they may give to 
negro troops precisely the cohesion they need, and cost 
both England and France before they are captured 
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hundreds of valuable lives. It is not Colonel Grave only, 
the French Commandant in the Soudan, who will have to 
deal with them, but our own Colonel Lugard, who is just 
leaving England to organise the great and nearly un- 
known dominions entrusted to him upon the Niger. 


Captain Voulet is said to have often expressed his 
desire to break loose from civilisation and found an em- 
pire of his own, and we can only wonder that the attempt 
has not been earlier made. The men whom Governments 
—whether Spanish, French, or English—have so often 
employed as adventurers or pioneers have rarely been 
scrupulous, have necessarily been men of exceptional 
daring, and have often attached to themselves strong 
bodies of armed followers. Several of them undoubtedly 
could have founded principalities,as Arab and Abyssinian 
adventurers actually did in India, and as the prizes before 
them have been great, one rather wonders why the temp- 
tation has been so constantly resisted. Only one 
Englishman, Rajah Brooke, in the last two hundred 
years has founded a dominion for himself, and he did it 
without resisting or in any way hampering the British 
Government. In our long career of conquest there have 
been several mutinies, including two, at least, of officers, 
and in every campaign there are a few soldiers who 
desert and serve against their comrades as artillerymen 
or engineers, but no English officer has headed a rebellion, 
or endeavoured to carve out with his own sword a 
kingdom for himself. The opportunity in early days 
must have been open to many men, in America, in India, 
and in Africa, and the temptation to those conscious of 
ability, and with very few chances, must have been very 
great. Thrones, after all, are the biggest prizes, and the 
colour of one’s subjects, if they only obey, is a secondary 
detail. We cannot, however, recall a single instance 
of the attempt being made by a British officer in employ, 
or of one who, under any provocation whatever, ordered 
British soldiers to fire upon the Royal flag. Some feeling of 
loyalty, some horror of being cut off from England, some 
conception of the hopelessness of an attempt which would 
never be condoned has always been suflicient to prevent 
any Englishman with the chance before him from “ setting 
up for himself,” and except Sir James Brooke, whose 
legal position is even now uncertain, there is no English- 
man alive who claims to be a Sovereign or independent. 
The French have been equally fortunate, the adventurers 
whom they have once or twice treated so badly always 
remaining loyal, and even the Spaniards never revolted 
openly against Madrid. It is probable that two or three 
of the companions of Cortez and Pizarro, intoxicated with 
victory and jealous for their own share both of fame and 
plunder, may have dreamed dreams and seen themselves 
acknowledged as Princes by adoring multitudes, but not 
one of the unruly “ conquistadores ” ever finally rebelled, 
—a fact the more remarkable because their followers were 
inspired in two or three cases—Almagro’s for instance— 
by strong feelings of personal devotion. The leaders, we 
suspect, distrusted themselves, and thought with Marshal 
Macmahon that they had not done quite enough to claim 
acrown. We shall be curious to see if the same motives 
and the same apprehensions hold good in West Africa, 
where, it is clear, the road for the adventurer, and 
especially the bad adventurer who sticks at nothing, is 
very widely open. The white Powersare not really strong 
there yet, all of them working with companies rather than 
regiments, and the black Powers easily yield to any one 
who can defeat or even threaten them. Any white leader 
who could arm and organise one tribe capable of producing 
twenty thousand men could, one would think, make of 
himself a great Sovereign there. The two facts most 
against him would be the patriotic anger of all Europeans, 
and the old truth that you cannot carve upon rotten wood, 
The agents of Sultan Voulet must be negroes, and the 
negroes have as yet built up nothing that has endured. 





THE RIOTS IN PARIS. 


We see little reason for the extreme apprehension 

which any bad riot in Paris always causes among 
intelligent Frenchmen, apprehension so great that the 
audience at Rennes could hardly attend to the trial 
while telegrams kept arriving about the riot of Sunday. 
There is no danger to society arising from such riots. 








We have said it before, but we cannot too often repeat it, 
for it is a great fact of modern civilisation,—the day of 
popular insurrections is past. As long as a modern 
Government is obeyed by its soldiers and has the nerve 
to use them, so long it is safe against armed insurrection. 
The people cannot obtain either weapons or cartridges 
equal to those of the soldiers, and having all some tinc- 
ture of military experience, they will not, with inferior 
arms, face either repeating rifles or Maxims. We doubt 
if they ever were fully prepared to fight regulars, our 
reading of history being that when the soldiers were 
resolute urban rioters were usually defeated, but they 
certainly are not now. As the Government of France is 
nowadays resolute to maintain order, as the present 
Ministry has in General de Galliffet a soldier of terrible 
determination, and as the soldiery will be eager to 
fire on rioters who profess themselves to be at once 
Dreytusards and Anarchists, we think the suppression 
of any Anarchic movement almost a mathematical 
certainty. The riots may go on for a time, and even 
increase in violence, but the “whiff of grapeshot” is 
sure to come before any overset. We comprehend, how- 
ever, the existence of the general fear, though we 
cannot share it. The educated people of France, 
whatever their political opinions, are convinced that 
in their “mob” they are holding a wolf by the 
ears, that the wolf is always striving to break 
loose, and that on any unexpected occasion it may succeed 
in its efforts, and spring at the throat of society. The 
tradition of the great Revolution, the one bit of history 
which they all know, has driven that too deeply into 
their minds to be eradicated by any evidence whatever. 
It is useless to talk to them about soldiers, or police, or 
the conditions of street battle. Once excited, they grow 
nervous, expect the mob to win, and shiver at the report 
of occurrences which could only become formidable if the 
mob were, as it was for a moment in 1789, positively 
stronger than the guardians of order. 


We are bound in fairness to add that the cultivated 
French have one reason for their apprehensiveness. The 
power to hang an incendiary does not involve exemption 
from fear of the torch. While a large majority of 
Frenchmen, especially in the Provinces, are devoted to 
law and order, there can be no doubt that there is in the 
cities and villages of France a residuum which is exceed- 
ingly dangerous, which is filled with a hatred of the 
well-to-do that is like madness, and which would delight 
in a carnival of blood. They were supposed to have 
become softer but they have not. What their dominant 
motive is beyond envy it might be hard to say, but they 
hate order, Government, the police, and the well-to-do 
with equal ferocity, and once let loose would take the 
lives of them all as a kind of concrete sarcasm. By 
the consent of all students of Paris, this section has not 
advanced from the moral level of the Septembriseurs. 
Strange to say they hate religion and its ministers most of 
all, exhibiting whenever they dare a kind of thirst for 
blasphemy. The police when censured by foreigners for 
their brutality reply, apparently with conviction, that 
in every riot in which the residuum joins they are fight- 
ing for their lives; it is certain that the mob always 
resorts to lethal weapons—axes and knives, if firearms 
are not procurable—and, as we saw on Sunday, it attacks 
churches even in preference to private houses. The 
dominant desire is not loot. There is no loot to be 
obtained by hacking pictures of the Virgin, breaking up 
marble crucifixes, or tearing altar-cloths to ribbons, and a 
genuine French mob seeks those indulgences sooner than 
any other. It has a kind of lust for sacrilege. Itis this 
spirit, which the well-to-do in France realise more acutely 
than we can, which so appals them, as evidence that the 
populace which made the Terror is still unchanged in 
tone, that when it rises it means bloodshed, and that it is 
filled with passions so fierce that when they are once 
loose the chances of defeat go for nothing. If a 
menagerie were let loose in the Strand we should all 
know that government would not be overturned, but till 
the beasts were shot down we should have no peace of 
mind, They would make no calculations, nor be daunted 
by any superiority of force. That, we take it, is really 
the impulse of French respectables when a dangerous 
riot breaks out, accentuated by a secret fear, entirely, we 
believe, unreasonable, and certainly without warrant from 
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recent history, that at the last moment those who possess 
rifles will refuse to fire on the tigers, but leave them to 
bite and tear at will. 


It is the general opinion in this country that if the 
spirit displayed on Sunday last leads to many such riots 
in Paris, civil war may break out or government qua 
government may go to pieces. We do not think that will 
be the effect. It is, of course, most unfortunate that 
rioters of this kind should proclaim themselves 
Dreyfusards, for the logical conclusion in most French 
minds is that this is the kind of thing which would 
happen, and is intended to happen, if Dreyfus is 
acquitted. It is also most unfortunate for the Ministry 
that it should be a Liberal one, for the rioters will be 
declared to be of its party, men who exult that Millerand 
is a member of the Cabinet. There is no fairness in 
France just now in party conflicts, and M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, a very rich, very quiet, and entirely respectable 
Premier, with, for a Frenchman, an unusual horror of 
violence, will be asked on every side what he thinks now 
of his dear friends and allies, the Dreyfusards who 
sacked the Church of St. Joseph. The general effect, 
however, of such incidents is to strengthen the demand 
for strong government. After the scene in the Rue St. 
Maur, there is hardly any measure of repression which 
would be considered too severe, and men who 
can hardly bear from humanitarian motives to 
think of General de Galliffet as a Minister will be 
glad to remember that he is responsible for the soldiers, 
and that if he moves it will be with remorseless energy. 
The danger, in fact, is not civil war, much less anarchy, 
but a demand for a stronger form of government so loud 
that it must be obeyed. This is what “the Army” 
already demands or threatens, and if the respectable 
classes, who now support civil government, join in the 
prayer, the Republic must be either recast so as to give 
excessive strength to the Executive, strength sufficient to 
bring the Army to heel, or it must be superseded by some 
form of Dictatorship. It is towards this result that every 
successive incident points, and it is for this reason that all 
Europe watches events in France with ever-increasing 
anxiety. It is felt rather than argued that there is but 
one probable road out of the imbroglio, and if that road 
is taken, France will again be a menace to be watched. 
The Dreyfus case does not matter except to the reputation 
of France for justice, riots in Paris do not matter except 
to the reputation of her populace and her police; but the 
results of the temper out of which both are born may 
affect the happiness of every European man. 





THE RHINE AND ELBE CANAL. 


VERY keen eye for the commercial interests of the 
Empire has always been one of William IJ.’s most 
marked characteristics. It is a part of that curious com- 
bination of modern and feudal ideas, of trade and paternal 
government, which gives him a place of his own among 
European Sovereigns. It is quite natural, therefore, that 
he should be a convinced and ardent friend to the project 
of a canal which shall unite the Rhine and the Elbe. 
Nature has given Northern Germany abundance of water 
carriage, but the rivers all run the same way. If you 
want to go due north or due south you find a river not 
far off that will take you in either direction. But if you 
want to cross from one river basin to another you find 
that Nature gives you no help. You may go by road or 
by rail, but you cannot go by water. For more! than 
thirty years a canal has been talked of which should unite 
the two chief rivers of North Germany, the Rhine and the 
Elbe, and so provide a waterway running from west to 
east. Fora generation the project languished. Prussia 
had to become North Germany, North Germany had to 
grow into the German Empire, and the aristocratic con- 
servatism of the older generation had to be tinged with 
the democratic conservatism of younger men before the 
scheme really took shape and life. It was not till 
1892 that a beginning was made, and not till the 
other day that the Rhine and the Ems were actually 
connected by a canal running from Rubhrort, a town 
on the Rhine about half way between Diisseldorf and 
Emmerich, and Dortmund on the Ems. It is natural 
to dispositions such as the Emperor’s that one success 
should suggest another, and the opening of the Rhine and 





Ems Canal has only made him the more determined to 
have the Rhine and Elbe Canal into the bargain. Ac. 
cordingly a Bill authorising its construction has been 
brought forward in the Prussian Diet, and the Emperor 
has made a very strong speech in favour of the scheme. 
It is proposed to use the canal which has just been opened 
as far as Dortmund, to go down the Ems as far ag 
Bevergern, and from thence to construct a canal which 
shall enter the Elbe a little below Magdeburg. The iron 
and coal of Westphalia and Rhenish Prussia would thus 
be introduced by the cheapest possible mode of transport 
into the eastern half of the kingdom, while the agri. 
cultural produce of. the east would be sent in return into 
the western half. It is just the project to catch the 
Emperor’s fancy, and he has thrown himself heart and 
soul into it. 

But as yet he has not carried the Diet with him. The 
singular methods of election which prevail in Prussia 
make the Diet a very inadequate representative of Prussian 
opinion. The landowners of the Eastern provinces havea 
preponderating influence, with the result that the Chamber 
is intensely Conservative. From some points of view this 
state of things suits the Emperor perfectly well. The 
Prussian Junker has many of the characteristics which 
William II. loves, and he has hitherto been able to count 
on the support of the Conservative party against the other 
section of the Diet. Now, however, this support has 
failed him. The majority in the Diet has lately had six 
weeks given it for reflection, but it has come back no 
more in love with the Bill than it went away. In the 
early part of last week the first two paragraphs were 
rejected by 212 votes to 209, while the third and most 
important, that authorising the construction uniting the 
Ems and the Elbe, was rejected by 228 votes to 126. 
The difference between the divisions is accounted for by 
the action of the Centre, which as a body supported the 
Government in the first instance, and deserted it on the 
final and most important vote. The procedure of the 
Prussian Diet allows the Bill to be brought up for a 
third reading, and on Saturday the Government made a 
strong appeal to the Conservatives to reconsider their 
policy. The gentlemen of the Right, said Prince Hohen- 
lohe, must not suppose that the Bill will disappear from 
the notice paper. The Government will place it there 
again and again, and they will use all the means at their 
disposal to secure its passing. The relations between the 
Government and the Conservative party will be com- 
pletely changed, and the Emperor-King will rule Prussia 
without their help. In spite of this tremendous 
lecture—in some degree, perhaps, in consequence of it— 
the Conservatives stood to their guns, and the proposal 
to restore the Bill to its original form was rejected by 
235 votes against 147. The Government have now 
the unpleasant task of deciding whether to retreat 
and leave the Bill hung up until Conservative opinion is 
more favourable to the canal, or to dissolve Parliament in 
the hope of obtaining a Liberal majority, which can be 
trusted to support the Bill. In the latter case the 
Emperor would have the Liberals enthusiastically on his 
side, both because they think the Bill a good one, and 
because they would taste the rare pleasure of feeling them- 
selves the Governmental party and enjoying to some small 
extent the sunshine of Royal favour. But this prospect is 
not as agreeable to the Emperor as it is to the Liberals. 
An alliance with the Liberals would mean the toleration, 
to say the least, of much that he greatly dislikes. It 
would mean, in the first place, a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment, and an appeal to the electors on the part of the 
Government to send up a majority pledged to defeat the 
Conservative resistance to the canal. But this appeal 
cannot well be made by the present Ministers. They, or 
some of them, are highly distasteful to the Liberals, and 
the result of retaining them in office might be to 
alienate Liberals and Conservatives at once. On 
the other hand, the sacrifice of Dr. Von Miguel, 
the Vice-President of the Council—which is the con- 
cession specially demanded by the Liberals—might not 
mean a victory for the Government. The Liberals might 
support the Emperor’s policy, but they might not return 
a majority of the Deputies. And if they did not, the 
Government would be no nearer a victory than they are 
now. The Conservatives would still be strong enough 





to defeat the Canal Bill, and would be all the more 
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disposed to do so from anger at their desertion by the 
Government. - : ; ; 

‘It is difficult to sympathise very cordially with either 

arty in this conflict. Undoubtedly the Conservatives are 
defending the sound principle that the Emperor, as one of 
their organs expresses it, “is no longer an absolute ruler 
over vassals.”” The Conservatives of Prussia have a right 
to their own opinion, even though they may have the 
misfortune to think differently from their Sovereign. The 
Emperor may still cherish an exalted conception of 

ersonal loyalty, which leaves to true subjects no option 
but “to follow their Margrave through thick and thin.” 
But among those subjects that conception is out of date. 
The Emperor must learn that if he wishes to give legisla- 
tive expression to his favourite ideas he must shape those 
ideas in a way which will secure for them the support of 
a Parliamentary majority. So far we can all go heartily 
with the Conservatives. But when we turn to the motive 
of their opposition to the canal, we find that we 
have passed from considerations of high policy to 
considerations of low local advantage. Never, we are 
inclined to think, has the Protectionist temper been 
displayed in so uninviting a form, ‘There is something 
respectable about national Protection. It may be a mistake 
to suppose that a country benefits by giving an artificial 
stimulus to its own industries, but the idea is at least 
patriotic. There may even be something respectable 
about the Protection of a class or an industry. The 
welfare, and even the existence of a nation may seem so 
bound up with the prosperity of its agriculture, or its 
manufactures, that no gain to the consumer is worthy 
of being weighed against it. But in the present case it 
is neither a nation, nor a class, nor an industry that is in 
question. The Conservative opposition to the canal 
springs from the fear that, if it is made, the farmers of 
Kast Prussia, among whom the strength of the party 
lies, may be undersold by the farmers of other provinces. 
The prospects of Prussia as a whole is subordinated to 
the prosperity of one part of Prussia. We do not doubt 
that the East Prussian agriculturists have the excuse of 
poverty, that they, like agriculturists elsewhere, find it 
hard to live, and that this furnishes some excuse for their 
selfishness. But a political party which founds its 
action on such narrow lines as the securing an artificial 
prosperity for a single province at the cost of the whole 
nation can claim no sympathy, except from its own 
members, and is not likely long to remain numerous 
enough to make that sympathy of much account. 








THE WEATHER. 

HE people of this country do not enjoy a summer such 

as we are now passing through, a really hot, dry sum- 

mer in which the thermometer has either stood or seemed to 

stand—for imagination plays its part—steadily above 75 deg. 
Fahr. The leisured classes are tolerant of it, for the morn- 

ings and evenings are to them delightful, and with large 
rooms, much air, and no peremptory physical exertion to be 
performed, the hotter hours of the day can be got through 
without more inconvenience than is caused by loss of appe- 
tite and a consciousness of too much blood in the body. All 
classes, moreover, appreciate the increase of light—the sky 
this year has been the sky of Sicily—the disappearance of 
draughts, and the power of getting about without interrup- 
tion from chilly rain. But the majority of Englishmen live 
by hard work, and on all who have to toil a thermometer of 
75 deg. Fahr. inflicts much suffering. Their workshops 
become unendurable, their sleeping-rooms seem to be filled 
with some fluid other than air, and the strength which is so 
necessary to them oozes almost perceptibly away. Their 
lives are not arranged in the expectation of great‘heat, and 
they hardly comprehend, as indeed even the rich hardly 
comprehend, how radical a change of habits continuous heat 
would speedily necessitate. If we had every year six months 
of weather such as we have gone through since July Ist the 
entire habits of the people would have to be changed. They 
would, to begin with, be almost unrecognisable in the street, 
for the democratic colour, black, which is now used because 
it enables all classes to look a little alike, would have to be 
abandoned, as it already is indoors. Asiatic dresses do not 
allow of sufficient activity, and African dresses are not 
sufficiently decent, but with grey pyjamas, a cummerbund 


instead of braces, and the thinnest of cotton shirts arranged 
very much as the young women’s are now, the necessary cool- 
ness would be obtained without any loss of the capacity for 
work. That change of itself would pull down the thermo- 
meter at least three degrees, a reduction of three more could 
be obtained by adopting a nearly complete vegetable diet, 
with very little stimulant and much drinking of cool water, 
and the remaining five degrees would be secured by architec- 
tural changes. Large dark rooms, such as the peoples of hot 
climates love, are unobtainable at any price the majority can 
afford; but they might have broad verandahs or flat roofs, on 
either of which it would be possible to sleep; walls made 
thicker, or protected with whitened rough cast; and “ jalon- 
sies ” before, or wooden hoods above, all windows, from which 
latter it would be possible, while the heat endured, to move 
the glass. It is a constant play of air upon the skin that the 
body craves in really hot weather, and this cannot be obtained 
with the glass windows so admirably adapted to provide 
against the wind, cold, and rain that mark for eight months 
in the year a climate like ours. With those changes, none of 
which are impossible or very expensive, the change from a 
Northern to a Southern climate, supposing it to occur as we 
are imagining, would be fairly met, though other changes 
also would be insensibly adopted. The early rising of 
which a few now boast as if it were a virtue would 
imperceptibly become a habit, all shops would be open at 
6 am., and the middle of the day would be the time 
when action was by all but the very necessitous most care- 
fully avoided. Dinner wonld be pushed back among almost 
all classes to 8 or 9 o’clock, and 5 o’clock tea would be taken 
at 6.30; the drive or the stroll occupying, with all who could 
afford the time and the expense, the last hour of sunlight. 
Bathing, not in the sense of washing, but of plunging in cool 
water, would become universal, and the use of unguents 
would perhaps revive. Europeans employed in hot climates 
have never taken to use oils upon the body, attaching to them 
an idea of dirtiness, but it is by no means certain that the 
Asiatic, with his much longer experience, has not discovered 
in them a useful preservative against the effect of continuous 
heat upon the skin. Nature, at all events, would seem to 
be of that opinion, for she provides sweat,—one reason, 
perhaps, why red men, who perspire freely, can face the 
tropics better than those who congratulate themselves because 
their skins are always dry. 


Would not the’ national character suffer from such a 
change? The universal impression of the northern races 
is that it would, and probably they are right as regards 
persistent energy, which, at least, seems to decline in a 
summer like the present. Northerners will not “lay their 
backs to” anything when they feel overheated, and the 
southern races are certainly, with rare exceptions, more 
indolent than the northern. Some of this impression, 
however, is produced by the discord between heat and 
social arrangements adopted in order to keep out cold; 
the idea that the inhabitants of warm countries lack in- 
dustry being, in many cases, erroneous, and the idea that 
they are wanting in manliness being demonstrably false. 
Africans are lazy, partly because industry brings them so 
little that they wish for, but the natives of India work as hard 
as Europeans, though at widely different hours, and so would 
the peoples of Southern Europe if they felt thenecessity. They 
do not feel it because their climate gives them so much en- 
joyment that they are content with little else. The Cantonese, 
who must work to live, are distinctly more industrious in 
their hot climate than any Europeans, and entire classes of the 
whites, the freeholders especially, in the hotter sections of the 
United States work very hard. It is not industry which heat 
diminishes, but the discontented wanting of more than they 
can get which with most of the white races acts like the slave 
owner’s whip. As to manliness, climate seems to make little 
difference. Of the races which have at different times con- 
quered the world, the Macedonian, the Roman, and the Arab 
came from sunny climes; while the Soudanese are still among 
the bravest of mankind. Very few Englishmen surpass the 
Sikh in manliness, while the Spaniard once upon a time 
showed more of that quality than the Frenchman. The Tark 
of soft Anatolia is, by universal consent, one of the manliest 
of men; and so is the Rajpoot, whose climate for six months 








in the year tries the European as that of Mexico does no 
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We suspect the effect of more warmth would not be shown in 
that but in greater content, in an increasea love of gossiping 
conversation as opposed to study—heat is most hostile to steady 
reading, though there is no physical exertion in that—in pro- 
clivity to repetitive reflection rather than true thought, and in 
a consequent diminution of all kinds of productive energy of 
the extent of that reduction there is very little evidence, for 
neither Asiatic nor African record their observations, and the 
white man who does is not impartial. Heat makes him so 
unhappy that, as a rule, he will not stay in it long enough to 
be acclimatised. When his own cold land will sustain him 
no longer, and he must not only conquer the subtropical lands, 
but live in them, he will revise all his conclusions, and will 
decide, we think, that the sun makes Nature productive, and 
that most of the evils the sun causes arise from want of 
adaptability in man. It takes two, and sometimes three, 
generations to make him and his surroundings fit each other, 
a process which, if he is very energetic, he strenuously resists. 
The shopkeepers of London would rise in insurrection if they 
were compelled during the worst heat of an almost tropical 
summer to open their shops and sell their goods at five 
o’clock in the morning, and nothing short of military disci- 
pline would compel Englishmen to dine abroad in white 
muslin coverings. A generation of such summers as the 
present would nevertheless, if the summers were longer, com- 
pletely alter their ways, and with them, in all probability, 
their views as to what heat actually does to the nations which 
have to bear it. Of one thing we may be certain. Their lan- 
guage about the mosquitoes, who would come to stay as they 
do in Venice, and would belong to some peculiarly energetic 
species of bloodsucker, perhaps the Rangoon variety, would 
not be deficient in energy. Our present climate, which we 
abuse so steadily, but which for nine months in the year is 
one of the best in the world, has at least that advantage. It 
paralyses blood-drinking gnats, most snakes, and all the really 
dangerous insects. Fog, or even November rain, are less 
discomposing than centipedes in the stable or scorpions in 
one’s bathroom. 








definite problem, and to explore that problem in all its ramifi. 
cations. But Goethe surveyed the world asa whole; he saw life 
steadily, like the old Greek poet; nothing escaped those glorious 
eyes. He reminds one rather at times of those many-sided 
Italians of supreme genius in that he passes from world to world 
in the universe of human knowledge with the ease of a master, 
Yet his was not a superficial glance. He himself said that 
everything he had achieved had cost him infinite pain and 
sorrow, though few traces of it were visible on that noble face, 
We think of him as a kind of bright Olympian, the recipient 
of fairy gifts, the child of fortune; some writers even ascribe 
to him a sort of selfish indifference and picture him sitting 
apart, as in Tennyson’s “ Palace of Art,” holding no form of 
creed, but contemplating all. But the poet usually justifies 
his own way of existence, and the inner life of renunciation 
and intellectual conflict may be as heroic as the seemingly 
splendid career of the orator and the statesman who claims 
the willing homage of millions. It is again, we say, a question 
of which kind of influence is more potent for good in a nation’s 
life. German national consciousness has hitherto found its 
expression in the slighter but more patriotic Schiller rather 
than in the greater man who, when Germany was at death- 
grips with Napoleon, stood aside from the struggle and even 
expressed admiration for the nation’s mighty foe. 


No serious student of Goethe’s life will assume that because 
he did not work in an obviously patriotic temper, because he 
did not compose martial poetry like Kdérner, or urge 
young students to the field of battle like Fichte, therefore 
Goethe did not care for the great land that had given him 
birth. He was the last man to undervalue the importance of 
the influence of soil, of milieu, on the writer and the artist, 
as witness his luminous criticism of Burnsand of Scott. That 
he did not care for Germany is disproved by countless con- 
versations with Eckermann. One recalls, for instance, his 
longing that Germany might find or develop as free and 
adequate expression for her culture and literature as France, 
It is impossible to charge such a writer and teacher with in- 
difference to his country. Were the charge true, Frankfort 





GOETHE AND GERMANY. 
NE summer day, shortly after Waterloo, two great | 
Germans found themselves within the mighty fabric of | 
Cologne Cathedral. The great minster was the meeting 
place of Stein and Goethe. Arndt gives an account of this 
historic event :—“Stein greeted us in the most friendly 
manner, and whom saw we standing not far from him? 
There stood the other greatest German of the nineteenth 
century, Wolfgang Goethe, examining the Cathedral. And 
Stein said to us, ‘Hush, children, hush ! no politics, he cannot 
abide it. We cannot, of course, go with him in this; still 
think how great he is.’ It was strange to see two great 
Germans behaving towards each other as with a certain 
mutual reverence; and so it was in the hotel, also at the tea- 
table, where Goethe was, for the most part, very silent, and 
retired early.” Rarely has a more interesting meeting been 
recorded. On the one hand, was the passionately patriotic | 
statesman who not only abolished the old feudal régime in 
Prussia, but who also inspired with his indomitable courage 
the Prussian people in the life and death struggle with ; 
Napoleon. On the other hand, was the great modern 
poet, the Welt-kind, as he truly called himself, who said that 
he did not know what patriotism was, and was glad to be with- 
out it since it obscured those true views of the world and 
deflected from its right aims that human culture which 
Goethe thought more vital to human progress than all 
politics. One is reminded of the scene in Cologne Cathedral 
at this time, when in that old city of his birth, which he has 
described with such loving care in his “Dichtung und 
Wahrheit,” the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
poet’s birth is being celebrated. The comparison of Goethe 
and Stein suggests the old question, whether the patriot 
statesman or the great man of letters who stands apart from 
political life, and even looks askance on it, as Goethe did, | 
should be regarded as the greater friend of his country. 





1 
It is not a question of who is the greater man. It would | 


have taken the combined intellects of many Steins to make a 
Goethe. The intellect of Goethe was one of the loftiest ever 
known to man. Itisnot, we think, a typically German intellect, | 
for the German mind tends to concentrate itself on some one | 





would be justified, no doubt, in celebrating to-day the birth 
of so wonderful a person, but it would be asa mysterious 
human product rather than as a great German poet that the 
old Imperial city would give expression to her feelings of 
admiration. We think it must be assumed that Goethe loved 
his native land as truly as did Stein. But the ground of 
difference between him and the patriot statesman is a point 
of vital importance, and is worth a little consideration. 


Seeley, whose work on Stein is so useful to the student of 
German politics, has also studied Goethe, and in his sugges- 
tive monograph has laid down the fact that Goethe was 
essentially a man of the eighteenth century,—a doctrine 
which must have surely made poor Carlyle stir and ejaculate 
an ay de mi in his grave. The greater part of Goethe’s 
physical existence was, of course, passed in the eighteenth 
century; but it bas been naturally assumed that he was to be 
taken ont of the categories of space and time, and to be dealt 
with as though he were an unrelated being in the infinities 
and immensities, We think perhaps of Plato and of Shake- 
speare in such a way, and from one point of view we are 
right in so doing. Age cannot wither these masters of human 
life nor custom stale their infinite variety. Yet we know 
that even they were a part of their environment, that Plato 
was sold as a slave, that Shakespeare was jostled by the 
throng on his way to the Globe Theatre. Seeley, it seems 
to us, was right in his idea that Goethe was not 
only a child of his century after the flesh, but after 
the mind also. The spirit of nationalism has grown 
to such huge, we might almost say, to such abnormal 
proportions at the end of our century, that we are 
apt to forget that a hundred years ago the great 
majority of the intellectual men of the world held no such 
creed as that with which we are familiar to-day. Nationalism 
in our intense form is a product of the general rising against 
Napoleon, who himself, without intending it, had sown the 
seeds of the movement by his liberation of the small States 
of Germany and Italy from their rather contemptible, but 
not very tyrannical, grand dukes. The movement has been 
strengthened and idealised by the rising for independenee of 
Greece, Italy, and Hungary, with which we all sympathised. 
This movement of nationalism has been necessary, but we 
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ot hide from ourselves that it has been bought at a 
7 That price is a Europe in arms, animated by 
price. a¥ a . 
woternataral suspicion. Now the feeling which was enter- 
Lia not only by Goethe, but by Kant and Lessing, and in 
our own country by Gibbon, Priestley, and other distinguished 
mon, was that a given country was not a mere isolated com- 
munity, but that it was a member of a larger community, 
that is of the Enropean family, in whose culture it shared. 
jrappeared stupid to Kant to attach supreme importance 
to any series of events simply because they happened 
in one’s own country, and his interest, as students of his 
life are aware, were far more closely bound up with the 
events of the French Revolution than with home affairs. 
France was to him not so munch a foreign country as 
another part of the one Enropean home. So it was to Goethe, 
He saw that, France and England had many contributions of 
importance to the growth of German culture, and since his 
interest was in culture, by which he meant, with Wilhelm von 
Humboldt, the development of the human spirit in its richest 
diversity, and, since he found extreme absorption in war and 
politics interfered with this aim, he left war and politics 
toother people and devoted himself to those things which are 
generally neglected because they are not so obviously essential 
to human welfare as are the things which are temporal. 
Goethe’s aim, in short, was world culture, and he thought 
himself as good a friend to Germany by pursuing that high 
aim as if he shouldered a musket or made patriotic speeches. 
We hold that there is room for both a Stein and a Goethe 
in the complex life of a great nation. So far as is possible 
there should be no attempt to create antagonism between the 
two classes. Keats and Shelley, removed from all national 
interests, were creating new forms of immortal poetic loveli- 
ness while Wellington was reposing on his laurels and 
Canning was doing battle with the Holy Alliance; and 
England is able to absorb and appraise both forms of human 
activity. That Stein enabled Sadowa, Sedan, and the German 
Empire to become actualities is certain, but did Goethe and the 
philosophers do nothing towards the making of modern Ger- 
many? As well ask whether the greater Popes and doctors of 
the Church did nothing towards the making of modern Europe. 
The most obvious forms of external energy are ultimately re- 
ferable to the mind, to the temper, to the soul. No great 
poet can touch the soul deeply without in the long run touch- 
ing the whole man and leading to the growth of powers un- 
suspected by himself. Goethe was the great founder of 
German enulture, and that means that he, of all others, 
stimulated the spirit of knowledge, of research, of compre- 
hensive inquiry into the truth of things. This unquestionably 
is the spirit which, in spite of some patent defects in the 
German mind and temper, has made Germany great in these 
latter years and has sent her sons into all lands to spread 
industry andinvention. This is the spirit which has developed 
German art and music, and which has enabled German science 
to achieve such triumphs. Little minds and a great Empire, 
said Burke, do not go together, and Goethe, by helping to 
develop a great intellect in Germany, has, we think, done 
more for merely political Germany than superficial minds 
would suppose. As a man as well as a poet, as a German as 
well as a philosopher, Frankfort is justified in celebrating the 
memory of her greatest son. 


must 2 





A REASONABLE PRICE FOR STONEHENGE. 

E are clearly of opinion that the nation should buy 
Stonehenge—thongh not at the price said to be put 

on it by Sir Edmund Antrobus. That price (£125,000 for the 
thirteen hundred acres which surround and include the stones), 
is so extravagant that if Sir Edmund Antrobus is really 
anxious to sell to the Government or to some public body, he 
will be well advised to withdraw from it. It is too large to make 
even the basis of negotiations. If, however, he will only take 
Upa more reasonable attitude, the transaction ought not to 
prove difficult to carry through, for there are circumstances 
connected with Stonehenge which make its acquisition by the 
nation comparatively easy. Chief of these is the fact that it 
stands on a piece of open sheep-down which abuts on, or, rather, 
is half surrounded by, public property. The ager publicus 
which the Government have acquired on Salisbury Plain, 
vast as it is, would be all the better for a little enlargement 
and rounding off in the direction of Stonehenge, and another 





thousand acres of down would be an appreciable addition to 
the maneavre area. A moment’s reflection will show how 
greatly this fact facilitates 2 scheme of purchase. One of 
the great obstacles to a purchase involving a large acreage 
is the difficulty of dealing with the land, and seeing to its 
proper care. A public body like the Treasury or the Local 
Government Board has no machinery for looking after an 
estate. But here the land need be no trouble or burden 
for it could be at once handed over to the military authorities, 
put under their charge just as is the adjoining land, and so a 
good use made of it. The War Office would, indeed, prove 
excellent guardians, for the last thing a soldier is allowed to 
do is to deface Government property. 


If it is easy to show that the purchase of Stonehenge and 
thirteen hundred acres of downland could be made to work in 
very conveniently with the present maneuvre area, it is still 
easier to establis the fact that Stonehenge is worth buying 
by the nation. A monument of such astonishing interest 
ought to be placed in public hands, and not left to the risks 
of private guardianship. Stonehenge, too, is not merely 
interesting; it is beautiful. Any one who sees the huge, 
gaunt grey stones huddled together in their mysterious and yet 
orderly disorder on the green undulation of the downs, with a 
red and orange sunset glowing behind them, will realise that 
the so-called Druidical temple is far more than a mere curiosity 
It is not only part-and-parcel of the past of these islands, but 
adds immensely to the charm of the landscape. Besides, if 
the nation acquires the property for itself, we shall be able to 
learn something as to its origin. We do not doubt that if 
General Pitt-Rivers were allowed to conduct those patient 
and scholarly researches which he has exercised on many of 
the Wiltshire twmuli, he would be able to solve in part, if not 
altogether, the mystery of Stonehenge. He would use his 
trained diggers to test a section of the shallow ditch which sur- 
rounds Stonehenge. They would take off layer after layer of 
earth, and according to the nature of the objects found, the 
stones could be shown to be pre-Roman or post-Roman in 
date. If Roman pottery were found, Stonehenge could 
not be older than the conquest of Cesar. For beauty and 
interest, and for its absolutely special and original charac. 
ter—there is nothing in the world quite like Stonehenge— 
Stonehenge, then, is quite a suitable purchase for the 
nation. This brings us to the question of price. To 
prove that the purchase may be easy and suitable is not 
to prove that Stonehenge ought to be bought at any price 
that is asked for it. Our contentions go no further than sup- 
porting a proposition to buy it ata reasonable price. How 
is that reasonable price to be determined? That is really the 
question. We will say at once that it must not be by merely 
fixing a reasonable price for the land and expecting Stone- 
henge to be thrownin. The proper price of Stonehenge must be 
ascertained like that of anything else, by trying to make out 
what any one would be likely to give for it. Before we begin 
an attempt to estimate this we desire to say in the strongest 
possible way that we have no sort of sympathy with those who 
declare that a landlord bas no right to sell an ancient monu- 
ment of which he happens to be the owner. We hold most 
strongly, on the contrary, that the public have no right to 
limit a landlord’s power of selling his property or of dealing 
with it according as the law allows him. He must not be forcibly 
deprived of the rights of property because he happens to ownan 
ancient monument. Once recognise any other principle and 
landlords will be anxious to clear their land of antiquities which 
act like a sort of mortmain. We do not, for instance, think it 
would be in the least fair to say to Sir Edmund Antrobus, 
“we will not buy from you because public opinion will never 
allow you to injure Stonehenge, or to part with it to anybody 
who would.” The owners of ancient monuments ought to be 
treated with the strictest fairness. But, though fully recog- 
nising that Stonehenge is the property of Sir Edmund 
Antrobus and that he has a legal right to sell what 
is his own, we would warn the public against allowing such 
considerations to fill them with an unreasoning panic, or 
thinking that the owner will do something dreadful with the 
stones, unless he is paid a great sum to part with them. In 
attempting to estimate a fair price for Stonehenge let us 
consider fora moment what purposes Stonehenge could be 
put to by private individuals, and what sort of sums they 
would be likely to give. Let us take, first, the suggestion 
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that if the nation does not buy, Sir Edmund Antrobus 
will sell to an American company, who will “cart 
the stones away” and set them up at Chicago. We 
have often heard of Americans who are ready and 
anxious to undertake such transactions, but we must 
confess to having noticed that they generally “fail to mate- 
rialise,” and we do not, therefore, attach much importance 
to the notion. Let us, however, for the purpose of argument 
assume that there isan American in the background willing 
to buy Stonehenge and take it away with him. How much 
would he be likely to give for the Stones? Presumably he 
would want them for a profit, that is, to show them in 
America? But it would cost him, we should think, some- 
thing like £100,000 to get them to America, for he would 
have to rebuild most of the bridges between Amesbury and 
the sea in order to get his lorries, loaded with the stones, 
safely overthem. But possibly the Wilts and Dorset, or Hants, 
County Councils might not see their way to letting this be 
done. In that case we are afraid our hypothetical American 
would say that the bargain was “off.” In any case, the cost of 
transport would be so large that there would be very little 
money left to give the landlord. We do not think, then, that 
Americans anxious to remove the stones are really likely to 
raise the price. A more serious suggestion is that if the 
nation does not buy, the stones will be sold or let to some great 
advertisement contractor, and that instead of the Pointer 
Stone, or the Altar Stone we shall hear of the “ Pears’ Soap 
Stone,” or “the Monkey Brand Stone,” or the “ Little Liver 
and Beecham Trilithons.” Of course, this is just possible, 
but here again we cannot confess to any very serious 
sense of alarm. We do not believe that any of the great 
and respectable firms named would be eager to secure 
“spaces,”—partly because their directors would be revolted 
by the idea, and still more because they would dread the con- 
sequent boycott of their goods. We do not imagine that 
Englishmen would be very anxious to encourage the 
destroyers of Stonehenge. This fact is now so fully realised 
by the great advertisers—thanks in no small measure to the 
exertions of Mr. Richardson Evans—that we doubt any con- 
tractor offering more than £10,000, if that, for Stonehenge. 
Next we must consider the showman purchaser. Why 
should nota capitalist bay Stonehenge, build a wall round 
it, and charge sixpence a head admission? No doubt this is 
conceivable, but it would not be a very paying speculation. 
Not more than an average of fifty persons a day, taking the 
three hundred and sixty-five days of the year, would visit 
the Stones, we should imagine. This, at sixpence per head, 
with the expenses of the man at the gate, &c., would 
not mean at most more than a profit of £250 a year, 
diminished by the interest on the cost of the palisade 
or wall. But even if the charge were a shilling, and 
£500 a year could be got out of Stonehenge, we do not 
think that a capitalist showman would care to give 
more than twenty years’ purchase, if as much,—or say 
£10,000. The only other dangerous purchaser we can think 
of is the private individual who would want to buy Stone- 
henge and shut it up. If he did not want to shut it up, his 
ownership would be as .harmless as, we gladly admit, the 
ownership of the Antrobus family has hitherto been. But if 
he did want to shut it up, and, say, to build a house close to 
it, he would find many difficulties, and would not be likely to 
give a very huge price. In the first place, it is by no means 
certain, and this refers also, of course, to the showman- 
purchaser, that any purchaser could shut it up. There must 
be something very like an immemorial right of resort by the 
public to Stonehenge, and so a right-of-way to and back from 
and between the stones. It is, indeed, by no means impossible 
that counsel might be able to prove that before legal 
memory—to wit, ever since the days of the Druids—the 
public have been accustomed to resort to Stonehenge on the 
night of the summer solstice for the purpose of seeing the 
sun rise over the Pointer Stone. But people do not care to 
bay a great law-suit and an immeasurable quantity of un- 
popularity at a very large price. Therefore, we do not sup- 
pose that the man who wants to keep Stonehenge strictly to 
himself will be likely to give £125,000 for it. 


We do not think that we have exaggerated the facts, which 
go to show that Stonehenge is not a very valuable property 
from the point of view of the auction-room. Yon could not 
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remove it. It would be very difficult, if not impossible, to 


shut it up. It would not pay largely as a hoarding, |; 
would not be worth any very great sum as a public show, 
As a building site it is not in the least eligible. Taking 

all these circumstances into consideration what wonld . 
the sort of price that should be offered by the nation fy, 
Stonehenge now that they are made aware that Sir Edmund 
Antrobus is a willing seller. In our opinion the Government 
should begin with taking the thirteen hundred acres, and 
putting them at £10 or £12 an acre, or whatever is the 
average price they have been paying on Salisbury Plain, 
Say that this price was £12 an acre. In that case the 
mere land would be worth some £15,600. Next, the value 
of Stonehenge itself must be calculated. As we have said 
above, it seems probable that the very most any person conld 
make out of it who wanted’ to buy for purposes of gain 
would be £500 a year. Let us assume that it might be 
worth this and capitalise it at the generous figure of 
£10,000. Then the price of Stonehenge and of the thirteen 
hundred acres would workiout at about £25,000. If Sir 
Edmund Antrobus would take such a sum as that we think 
that the Government might very reasonably give it. If not, 
and if he stands out for £125,000, then we should fear there can 
be no guestion of purchase, and that the owner must be left 
to try and get his price elsewhere. We do not think he will 
succeed. In all probability the auction price of Stonehenge 
is very much lower than the price we have suggested as a 
reasonable one. Remember that private purchasers are, asa 
rale, by no means anxious to buy such white elephants ag 
ancient monuments often turn out to be. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
———@— 
IMPERIAL RULE IN INDIA.—I. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—Not many, I presume, of your readers have as yet read 
Mr. Morison’s treatise on Imperial Rule in India.* It isa 
small book written by a comparatively unknown author, but 
it is certain to attract notice, for it sets forth with great argu- 
mentative power a novel and, to most Englishmen, a start- 
ling, not to say paradoxical, view of the principles proper 
to the government of our Eastern Dependency. My aim in 
addressing you is neither to advocate nor to combat, but 
to explain, Mr. Morison’s doctrine, and to show why it merits 
careful consideration. In another letter I hope to examine 
the worth of Mr. Morison’s policy of Indian Imperialism. 
Our anthor’s examination of the principles proper to the 
government of India may be summed up in four leading 
propositions, each of which he elucidates by interesting illus- 
trations. 

First, it is our duty so to govern India that she may one 
day be able to govern herself, and, as an autonomous unit, 
take her place in the great confederation of the British Empire. 
This statement of the proper aim of British policy will, if 
the words I have underlined be duly noted, command the 
assent of most Englishmen, who will assuredly accept Mr. 
Morison’s emphatic declaration that the people of India are 
at this moment incapable of erecting a government of their 
own. 

Secondly, the beneficence of our rule in India must be 
tested by considering whether it does or does not tend to pro- 
duce among the inhabitants of the country a sense of 
national unity, and, tried by this criterion, English adminis- 
tration, in spite of its admitted efficiency and purity, is 4 
gigantic failure. 

The reasons urged in support of this position, which 
Englishmen will *not readily accept, may be thus sum- 
marised. India is neither a nation like France, nor a col- 
lection of nations like Europe. A sentiment of national 
or civil unity can there be produced only in one of two ways, 
that is either by assuaging the racial amd religious hatreds 
or prejudices which divide the peoples of India or by inducing 
the whole of her inhabitants to rally round and take part in 
the glory and the prosperity of the British Empire. Bat 
English administration has produced neither of these results. 
The enmity of races and religions has imereased: it is most 





* Imperial Rule in India: being an Rxamination of the Principles Peeper to 
the Government of Dependencies. By Theodore Morison. Lontten: Archibald 
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marked where the power of England is most decisive. 
Indian suspicion unjustly suggests that internal feuds 
have been purposely stimulated by the Machiavellian state- 
craft of British officials; but nothing is more certain than 
that the reciprocal hatred of Mahommedans and Hindoos has 
not produced loyalty to the dominant race. The Indian 
National Congress is, except from one point of view, a por- 
tentous sham; it pretends to represent a nation which has 
as yet no real existence, and the proceedings of the Congress 


bear witness to the irreconcilable differences which divide | 


races to whom a sentiment of national unity is unknown. 
The Congress, for example, is pledged to the introduction 
into India of representative government. But no sooner 
did this become apparent than the entire Mahommedan 
community declared against the movement, for the Mahom- 
medans stand to the Hindoos in a minority of one to 
four. In one respect, and in one respect alone, is the Con- 
gress a reality; it organises opposition to the English ad 
ministration, and gives expression of the natural loathing of 
foreign domination. The freedom, moreover, of the Press, 
the practice of political agitation, and the methods of modern 
democratic government imported from Europe, irritate dis- 
gensions which the impartial rule of benevolent despotism 
might lessen, and do not in the least degree conciliate a 
people who can neither understand nor admire democratic 
institations. There is, then, good ground for supposing that 
English rulers have less hold on the affections of the people 
of India than they had sixty or seventy years ago. It is 
indeed idle, as Mr. Morison carefully points out, to dream of 
suppressing freedom of discussion, or destroying the liberty 
of the Press. But the hitter hostility of the native Press to 
England is undeniable, and this enmity of itself goes far to 
prove English unpopularity. Our position is a false one. 
Native newspapers malign our whole system of administra- 
tion, and the English Government makes no reply. Accusa- 
tions of perfidy and cruelty are repeated day by day. We let 
judgment go by default. We have, then, no reason to wonder 
that slanders dictated by ignorance or malignity are 
treated by natives as undeniable facts proved up to the 
hilt. Nor can we for a moment suppose that the inhabitants 
of the country have no real grievances. Members of « dominant 
race will always from time to time be guilty of insolence to 
men whom they deem their inferiors, and insults wound more 
deeply than injuries. What is the good of a free Press to 
natives who may discuss every question, but can settle no 
question of public policy? What is the benefit of the whole 
apparatus of agitation when it never leads to office? Who 
can wonder if free speech turns into licentious slander, and 
open constitutional movements become the mask for conceal- 
ing unavowed sedition? The source of Indian dissatisfaction 
lies far deeper, our author argues, than any definite griev- 
ances. It has its origin in one source. The civilisation of 
England is essentially different from the civilisation of her 
great dependency; we apply to Hastern races, who need and 


desire the personal guidance of an enlightened Monarch, | 


principles applicable only toa modern European democracy. 
Onur error suggests its cure. 


Thirdly, our whole Indian administration ought to be 
deliberately guided by the avowed desire to foster the loyalty 
of the people of India. 


This, Mr. Morison argues, may be in part achieved 
by directing the whole authority of the State towards 
the guidance of Indian opinion and the conciliation of 
Indian sentiment. Our administration should aim at 
the acquirement of genuine popularity, or, in other words, 
of the respect and affection of the people of India. Mr. 
Morison’s suggestions as to the particular measures for 
the attainment of this end are, from his natural acnte- 
ness, as well as from his intimate acquaintance with native 
opinions or prejudices, full of freshness and ingenuity. In 
many cases they may be of great value. His views as to the 
influence of education, as to the methods by which, without 
interfering with freedom of discussion, the Government 
might enlist the support of the native Press, are well worth 
consideration. His advocacy, as we understand him, of the 
promotion of natives to high office, not on the ground of suc- 
cess in examinations, but on the ground of tried ability, which 
is recognised and rewarded by the Government, is in con- 
formity with common-sense, though not with the policy of 


| pedagogues. But special devices, however ingenious for 
| cherishing or developing loyalty to the Empire, are, from 

Mr. Morison’s point of view, of limited and partial effectiveness. 
| His political panacea is summed up in his last proposition. 


Fourthly, our Indian administration ought to be based 
| upon the authority of the Queen, and ought to aim at prodac- 
ing among the people of India a feeling of personal loyalty 
towards the Empress of India. 

This is the paradox which will startle the English public. 
It is supported by, two considerations, 


The first is that there is nothing, as far as the people 
of India are concerned, to prevent the creation among 
|them of a sentiment towards the Queen which may 
|resemble, if we understand Mr. Morison rightly, the 
‘kind of devotion entertained by our forefathers towards 
| Elizabeth, or the regretfal admiration still felt by all 
classes in India for the Mogul Emperors. Loyalty to 
a ruler is as natural to Hindoos and Mabommedans to-day 
|as it was some generations back to the Protestants 
‘no less than to the Catholics of Europe. It is, 
indeed, perhaps the only political sentiment in which men 
of every creed and race can share, for it is a feeling 
grounded on a solid fact. “India is a country in which 
| the advantages of a monarchical form of government are 
| brought into the clearest relief; it would be impossible to 
| find any general principle of coherence, other than monarchy, 
' which would unite all the sections of Indian society. There 
are white men, and brown men, and black men in India; there 
are fire-worshippers and Muhamadans, Christians and 
Hindus, Sikhs and Jains; there is a very jungle of languages 
with a bewildering undergrowth of dialects, and not only 
does each considerable tract of country speak a distinct lan- 
guage, but almost every language has an alphabet of its own. 
What particular formula can be devised that would cover 
them all? It is only in obedience to one great master that 
all can unite without heartburning. And as monarchy is the 
only form of government suitable to India, it is also the 
only form of government for which she has shown any apti- 
Eitheat et ovals). The memory of the Moghul Empire after a 
hundred and fifty years of anarchy and foreign dominion, still 
lives in the hearts of the people.” There is no reason why 
Victoria should not be as deeply revered from one end of 
India to the other as Akbar. 

The second consideration is that loyalty to the Empress 
would remove the essential defects of our administra- 
tive system. There would, at last, be established in 
India a system of government which was understood by 
the people. The Empress would, in the minds of her Indian 
subjects, be morally justified in demanding their loyalty. 
Their conscience would approve the promotion to power of 
the loyal and the exclusion of the disloyal from all the 
favours of the Crown. The Empress would, in guiding 
opinion, be simply performing the plain duty of the parent 
of the country. Her authority moreover, just because it was 
| arbitrary, would bestow on her Eastern subjects not indeed 
liberty according to law, which, though there is no need it 
should be invaded, they do not highly appreciate, but 
a blessing most men in most countries, and ali men in 
Eastern countries value far more than freedom, that is 
equality, The Empress could appoimt to any office, 
high or low, any sabject whom she thought fit to honour. 
Hence the inhabitants of India could enjoy for the first 
time the impartial patronage by their government of men 
of every race and of every creed, aud the authority of the 
Crown, whilst it gave equality to India, would give security 
to England. The native placed high in the Army, or in the 
Civil Service, by the mere will of the Queen, would hold his 
post, not of right, but of favour. He would be a man of 
known merit and tried loyalty. The least suspicion of dis- 
loyalty to the Empire would close his public career as 
decisively as in the days of the Tudors did the least sus- 
picion of her Ministers’ disloyalty to the Crown. It is, after 
all, no paradox, bat a plain, historical fact, that the absolu- 
tism of a monarch has been the guarantee for the promotion 
of merit. The power of the Tudors menaced English free- 
dom, but it opened to the middle classes the great prizes of 
public life, and the middle classes of England admired Henry 
and adored Elizabeth. Napoleon, at his worst, exhibited all 
the vices, as he wielded the power, of a despot; but Napoleon 
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guaranteed civil equality, and held open a free career for all | inherent perversity of Irish nature. Policy and energy have 
the talent of France, and Napoleon is still to thousands of | failed Lecause engaged in a task which hardly admitted 
Frenchmen a national hero. It is, then, quite conceivable | of successful achievement. This task was nothing less than 


that, as Mr. Morison argues, the authority of the Queen 


the fusion into one State of two peoples who had reached 


would, if boldly asserted, not only excite the loyalty, but raise | different stages of civilisation, and whereof the more power. 


the whole condition of the people of India. 


Onur author’s leading principles will appear to most 
Englishmen to involve the maintenance of a_ wild 
paradox. It is necessary, therefore, to insist on the 
grounds which entitle his teaching to careful atten- 
tion. He is himself no paradox-monger; he relies 
exclusively on the force of argument. He possesses 
experimental knowledge of his subject. Indeed, he criticises 
English administration from a position of singular 
advantage; he knows India as well as can a trained 
Indian servant of the Crown, yet he does not belong to the 
Indian Civil Service. He is well acquainted with its members ; 
he exhibits the highest appreciation of their virtues. Every 
line of his book breathes friendliness towards Englishmen en- 
gaged in the arduons task of governing an Eastern country in 
accordance with the principles of law and justice. Mr. Morison 
again understands English Liberalism, but he is absolutely 
free from the delusions which make Padgett, M.P., a bore in 
India and a dangerous nuisance in the English Parliament. 
Hence he is delivered at once from the bias of official 
optimism and from the bias of doctrinaire Radicalism. No 
critic can detect in Mr. Morison’s pages a tone of harshness 
or unfairness to any man; he never brings a railing accusa- 
tion either against officials or against institutions; he hasa 
good word to say even for the derided Baboo. His doctrine, 
further, which ought carefully to be distinguished from his 
specific proposals, is supported as regards its fundamental 
assumptions by writers of such weight with the English 
public as Mr. Rudyard Kipling or Sir Alfred Lyall. They 
and Mr. Morison at any rate go thus far together that they 
one and all impress upon a public, which is not easily recep- 
tive of new ideas, the obvious, though constantly forgotten 
truth, that India is not England. 


Much, however, of Mr. Morison’s doctrine is supported by 
something far stronger than authority; it accords with 
the best known facts of history. There is in the nature 
of things no earthly reason to suppose that the rule of 
England can at the present moment be otherwise than un- 
popular in India. Grant for the sake of argument that our 
administration is perfect. But when did any one ever hear 
that the domination of foreigners was popular because they 
were good administrators? The Austrian officials were more 
capable and probably were less corrupt than the Italian 
officials who have succeeded them. Yet every Italian (includ- 
ing, as some people tell us, Pio Nono himself), was delighted 
at their expulsion from Lombardy. “India, again, it is 
said, must be grateful to England because our rule has 
terminated the anarchy which, when we entered on our 
career of conquest, was destroying the country.” But who 
ever dreams of gratitude between States? Gratitude 
is a sentiment proper not to nations, but to individuals, 
and even between individuals it is of far rarer 
occurrence than is generally believed ; what is called 
gratitude is in nine cases out of ten affection. But were 
gratitude possible, it can be felt only for relief from evils 
which have been personally experienced. The very com- 
pleteness with which England has established peace and 
order has abolished the memory of the miseries which flowed 
a century ago from the cruelty of invaders and freebooters. 
How further can men be grateful for benefits of which they 
do not admit the existence? We have made India pros- 
perous. So be it, but the mass, even of educated Hindoos, 
believe, erroneously enough, but with undoubted sincerity, 
that England is the ruin of India, that the country is 
becoming every day poorer, and that Hindoos are kept in 
poverty in order that English artisans may revel in cheap 
bread. Mr. Morison’s fundamental ideas, moreover, derive 
confirmation from the most melancholy page in the annals of 
Great Britain. When we ask history to account for the 
secular failure of statesmanship to establish a good under- 
standing between England and Ireland, she gives an answer 
which is intelligible enough to an inquirer who has got rid of 


ful has pursued the democratic, whilst the less powerful has 
cherished the monarchical, ideal of government. But if this 
difference in civilisation and in aspirations has sufficed to 
keep apart for centuries the inhabitants of two neighbouring 
European countries, it is assuredly powerful enough to 
prevent harmony between a predominant European race, 
which finds satisfaction for its wants in a Parliamentary 
democracy, and Eastern subjects who are the inheritors of 
ancient civilisation, and have at all times found their ideal of 
good government in the rule of a wise,a beneficent, and an 
all powerfal monarch.—I am, Sir, &c., 


A. V. Dicey. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
—-->--— 
“A HIDEOUS BLUNDER.” 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Sir,—As a Liberal, who feels strongly how important it is 
for all party spirit to be laid aside at this crisis, I must 
protest against your presuming that the peace made in 1831 
after Majuba is looked upon by the British people as “a 
hideous blunder,” to be compared to the coming to terms 
again on the first little reverse now. The action of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Cabinet in 1881 may have been a blunder, though 
many Liberals must think that it would have been praise- 
worthy from a utilitarian as well as from a moral point of 
view, had subsequent Governments and Governors been 
strong enough to keep raiders of all degrees in hand, but no 


and which has been hampered in its development by such 
then unforeseen contingencies as the crowding of Outlanders 
into Johannesburg, deserves the name of “hideous blunder.” 
The Jameson Raid was a hideous blunder. Those who 
instigated it were guilty of acrime. In the opinion of many 
that blunder has never been adequately repaired; the crime 
has certainly never been adequately punished. It would be 
well for President Kruger if he could understand that the 
Liberals, who regard the peace of 1881 with the admiration 
that all noble essays deserve, and much of the action of the 
prominent supporters of the Outlanders with disgust, are 
convinced that for the sake of ultimate peace in South 
Africa, for the sake of the Transvaal itself, and for the sake 
of the still higher claims of political justice, the spirit in 
which the English made the peace of 1881 must be respected 
by the Boers. If they drive us to war now we must leave 
nothing to their generosity in the future. This does not 
prove that we were making a hideous mistake in 1881, bat 
only that the situation we neither of us were quite able to 
understand then, is different now.—I am, Sir, &c., 


W. W. V. 


[We contend that the peace after Majuba had not in reality a 
moral basis, but was a “ politic act,” and was intended as such. 
If the grant of autonomy to the Boers had rested on moral 
considerations Mr. Gladstone would have granted it on the 
strong appeal made to him by the Boers when he became 
Prime Minister. Instead, after deliberately considering that 
appeal, he rejected it in specific terms, and supported that 
rejection by force of arms. When he was beaten he changed 
his mind, doubtless because he held, as a politician, that it 
was not worth while to go on with the war. Wedo not say 
that, per se, there was anything wicked in this, but it was, as we 
have said, essentially a “ politic act,” and turned out a hideous 
blunder. At the same time we admit that thousands of Mr. 
Gladstone’s followers at that time really believed that the 
peace was based on moral considerations, and supported it on 
those grounds. They forgot Mr. Gladstone’s peremptory 
refusal to give back the Transvaal before the war. We 
have, of course, again and again insisted that the Jameson 
Raid was “a hideous blunder,” and have condemned in the 
strongest terms the conduct of all concerned therein.--ED. 
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eituer to the devilish malignity of English selfishness, or to the 
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WAR IN THE VILLAGE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 

Srr,—It is refreshing, to those of us who believe that Eng- 
jand has an Imperial mission in the world, to read in the 
Spectator of August 19th of the mother who said of her son, 
«| ’udn't a-stopped him by sa much as a word, far, ’tis a 
noble thing to fight for the Queen”; but all parts of the 
country, alas, are not so patriotic. To us in East Yorkshire 
the Queen is an abstraction; or else regarded as “a very good 
jandlord” on the neighbouring estates belonging to the 
Woods and Forests. We express surprise if any one lifts his 
hat on hearing the National Anthem, “thovgh I’d do it 
mesen in a minute if it means respect like to Queen.” ‘The 
Lords of the Council and all the Nobility” are obsolete 
phrases in the Litany, which we do not understand; or like 
the gentry are a kind of absentee landlord. We have never 
seen the pageant of a military spectacle or even a battalion 
on the march. We look on soldiers as “a bad lot,” and are 
very shy of employing them when they are discharged,— 
“Tramps ’as mostlins been soldiers.” Hence it is regarded 
as demeaning to any respectable family of the cottager class 
to have a son who “ goes and ’lists,” and even when a gentle- 
man recently entered the commissioned ranks, it was thought 
“a pity he didn’t do better for hi-sen.” In some measure 
this arises from the fact that lads who have been in trouble, 
or even in gaol, are accepted by the sergeants; but I should 
like to know whether there is not some other cause to be 
found in our past history which affects the Anglo-Danish, 
strongly Protestant, race which inhabits Holderness, and 
which, I believe, makes the East Riding the worst recruiting 
district in the country.—I am, Sir, &c., N. J. M. 





AN AMERICAN DREAM. 

[To tHE EpitorR oF THE ‘* SpectTaToR.”] 
$ir,—Philadelphia is said to be a sleepy town—perhaps it is 
—at any rate, itis an excellent place in which todream. I 
had a dream there last night that I am sending to the Editor 
of the Spectator in the hope that, should he consider it 
sufficiently interesting, he will publish it. I dreamt that, in 
spite of her magnificent Fleet, in spite of her Army, in spite 
of all her great resources, England was blockaded. Three 
Continental Powers had combined to make war upon her. 
They had prohibited the vessels of other nations from entering 
her ports, and had captured several ships that had tried to 
run the blockade. The people of England were in danger 
from famine. We had a real statesman for President, one 
who would dare anything to help a friendly nation in distress. 
He was backed up by a Congress that he knew would support 
him no matter to what lengths he should go. The President 
decided that the people of England should not starve while 
the United States possessed full granaries, so he gathered a 
fleet of merchantmen, loaded them with food-stuffs, and 
started them from New York. To convoy them he sent the 
strongest fleet of warships that the nation could gather, com- 
manded by America’s foremost sailor. He knew that this 
was a declaration of war against the three Powers, but he 
did not care; he only knew that Englishmen were hungry, 
and his only thought was to feed them. I was on one of the 
transports, and, as we approached Ireland, I saw the 
blockading squadron of the three Powers. The enemy 
attempted to intercept us, but our fleet headed them off and 
a great sea-fight ensued. Obeying our orders we sailed into 
port, and, as we started to discharge our cargoes, I awoke. 
So I never knew the result of the battle; but, should such a 
contingency ever arise, I hope that the United States will 
make this dream come true.—I am, Sir, &c., 

August 11th, PavL DE MOLL. 





ST. FRANCIS DE SALES AND THE CONVERSION 
OF THE CHABLAIS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
Str,—Permit me to protest against the attack made on the 
stintly Bishop of Geneva in the Spectator of 12th August, 
1399, p, 229, when your reviewer repeats without question 
the assertions of the Rev. Wolsey Bacon. This author 
pretends that the Chablais was converted by a process of 
cruel persecution, A refutation of this thesis appeared some 
years ago as the first of “Four Essays on St. Francis de 





Sales,” a pamphlet published by Burns and Oates, London. 
This study was brought under the notice of Mr. Bacon, who 
refused to pay attention to it. Others showed more liberality. 
The Christian World, which had at first accepted the attack 
as well-founded, published in full the defence, admitting its 
solidity. Mr. Baring-Gould reproduced the substance of it 
in a long correction appended to the first volume of the 
second edition of his “Lives of the Saints.” Mr. Bacon’s 
errors repose on the testimony of a certain M. Gaberel, now 
dead, Protestant pastor at Geneva, an author of no weight, 
as can easily be ascertained by enquiries in that city. 
Feeling assured that you will courteously insert my protest 
in favour of a causesacred to many of your readers.—lam 
Sir, &c., Henry BenevicT Mackey. 


Annecy, Savoy, August 21th, 1899. 





A DOG-STORY. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


Sir,—I think the following is an instance of a very high 
order of intelligence in an animal ; of a power of reasoning 
as distinct from any acquired instinct. I have a bull-pup 
aged ten months and another bulldog four years old, both of 
which live in the house and are great pets. A short time 
ago my wife was ill, and, though the older dog, owing to 
his quiet and sedate ways, was allowed to enter her room, 
the puppy was never admitted. The nurse could always 
tell which dog was at the door because the older dog gave 
one single and gentle scratch and then remained quiet, 
while the puppy scratched violently and frequently and 
whined. The puppy apparently could not understand why 
she was not admitted, and felt her exclusion sorely. One 
day she scratched furiously as usual. No notice was taken. 
Presently she was heard going flop, flop downstairs. In a 
few minutes the single gentle scratch of the old dog was 
heard, the door was opened, and there were both dogs, and, 
strange to say, from that time the puppy so imitated the 
scratch of the other dog that it was impossible to tell 
which was at the door. Undoubtedly the puppy went and 
asked the old dog to show her how he gained admission. 
How else can one explain the fact ?>—I am, Sir, &e., 


Churchstanton Rectory, Honiton. ARNOLD D. TayLor. 





MR. CHAPLIN AND OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 


Si1r,—I often read with interest the thoughtful articles on 
various subjects which appear in the Spectator. There is in 
your latest issue a criticism of Mr. Chaplin’s suggestion to re- 
impose the shilling duty on grain as a means of contribution to 
the sum required for providing old-age pensions, and the article 
embodying it contains a passage which tempts me to a word 
of comment. The passage in question begins with an impu- 
tation of noisiness upon those among the Unionists who are 
Protectionists, which, by the way, seems ill-timed, because in 
the recent past that section of the party have shown little 
disposition to obtrude their views, and it proceeds to lay 
down that the Free-traders among the Unionists “ would 
view with the utmost indignation and alarm any imposition 
of a tax, however small, on the food of the people.” I may 
perhaps be unjustified in assuming that the food of the 
people includes everything which the people consume, but if 
not the proposition alluded to becomes very significant from 
being put forward in close relation to the subject of old-age 
pensions, with which official utterances indicate that the 
existing Unionist Government propose to deal. A scheme for 
the granting of old-age pensions unaccompanied by a covering 
tax, the weight ot which will fall to a large extent upon the 
class to be benefited, involves neither more nor less than a re- 
distribution of wealth under legislative sanction, or in other 
words the undiluted triumph of Socialism. It may, or may 
not, be expedient to apply the Socialistic principle to the 
Government of this country; but ought not those who think 
it should be so applied once and for all to unfurl the banner 
of Socialism, and cease to affect any regard for the tenets of 
political economy ?—I am, Sir, &e., Esury. 


Moor Park, Rickmansworth, Aw; ust 21st. 
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TIMOR DOMINI INITIUM SAPIENTI4A. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your correspondent “H. G.” confidently quotes the 
above saying from the books of the Hebrew “ Wise Men,” as 
a rebuke to the “un-Christian tone,” of some of your 
essayist’s remarks on the “‘ Dying of Death,” more especially 
to his contention that “terror isa bad foundation for religious 
feeling.” Without insisting on the obvious fact that the 
spirit of the 03; literature is anything but “ Christian,’ as 
invalidating the argument of “H. G.,” I think that, in com- 
mon with most readers of that literature, he has misunder- 
stood the gist of the famous text which he quotes. It is in 
its entirety, as “H. G.” probably knows, “The fear of the 
Lord is the beginning of wisdom, and to depart from evil is 
understanding.” The Hebrew copula is not, I think, properly 
rendered. It should be, “but to depart from evil,” and the 
statement is not an iterating, but a progressive or anti- 
thetical one. In the old hall where I used to kneel at the 
daily prayers in my father’s house was a seventeenth century 
cabinet, which always faced me with these very words 
inscribed in Latin (the great English version did not exist 
when the cabinet was made) above its beautiful folding doors 
in curious letters of inlaid wood. 


Nor do I think I was wrong in finding in those well-known 
words a hint which has deepened, with the awakening of my 
intelligence, into a philosophy. “The beginning of being 
wise” is contrasted with “the perfection of understanding.” 
The Wise Man meant “The fear of the personal Creator is 
good for the boy; but when he has thereby taken the first 
step towards freedom from folly he must go on to a higher 
stage, that of moral enthusiasm or ‘departure from folly,’ 
and so only will he become a discerning person—a Wise Man.” 
Religionsness is the seed-ground: morality is the fruit. 
“ Religious feeling” the Wise Man acknowledged to be subject 
to the same decay as that which the years bring in the whole 
domain of the feelings. The “worlds unrealised,” the fairy 
worlds in which there is an ever-watchful Rewarder and 
Panisher outside ourselves, are good worlds for the young to 
“move about in;” but when the days draw near in which he 
begins to say “I have no pleasure in them” he has to choose 
between perpetual mental and moral childhood, still leaning 
upon things “unrealised,” which have become to him unreal : 
and the alternative of recognising that the serviceable 
dreams on which his childhood has been nurtured never will 
be “‘ realised,” and that this world and the right conduct of 
life therein is quite hard and wonderful and sacramental 
enough to occupy all his best mental and moral energies. 
Thus the Wise Man would lend his countenance neither to 
your essayist, nor to such as “H. G.” He would recognise 
that the word “religion” connotes restraint and therefore 
wholesome terror, and would deprecate the assertion that 
“terror is a bad foundation for religious feeling.” It is the 
only foundation. But, seeing that “religious feeling,” or the 
grateful sense of a personal interference setting us right or 
keeping us right, as a shepherd does the sheep (how often 
have I said over the old “like lost sheep” to my friend the 
Tudor Cabinet!) is a thing snited only to the sensitive and 
irrational period of childhood, the glorious saying still leaves 
open to the mature understanding some higher foundation 
for right and reasonable conduct than the motive of fear. 
Bat that higher foundation and motive will not be what is 
ordinarily connoted by formal “religious feeling.’—I am, 
Sir, &e., IIA@EI MA@OS, 





AN EPITAPH. 
(To THe EpiTor oF THE “* SPECTATOR,”’) 

S1r,—Thirty or forty years ago, Henry 8. Bicknell and I 
went to that beautiful spot, Chipstead, Surrey. In the 
churchyard there he noticed with his keen eye—was ever eye 
keener, ever appreciation readier!—some lines on a tomb- 
stone. He thought them quite out of the class of verse on 
neighbouring tombstones—laments for “tender wife and 
mother dear,” plaints that “physicians sore long time we 
bore”—and he noted them. I went thither again to-day 
alone. The tombstone stands, but the lines can be made out 
no longer. They should not be lost; here they are :— 


EDWARD VERNON, died 1810, aged 79. 


Here Vernon lies, who living taught the way 
How best to spend man’s short important day ; 





foundation for morals.—I am; Sir, &c., 


To virtuous toil his morn of life was given 

And vig’rous noon—his evening hours to Heaven. 
Long ere the night approached his task was done, 
And mildly cheerful shone his setting sun ; 

Nor pain nor sickness could such peace destroy 
His Faith was certainty, his hope was joy. 

Good, wise, and tranquil, eminently blest, 
Content he lived, and joyful sank to rest. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 


Esher, August 20th. P. M. Marrinear, 





VANISHING BIRDS. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 


Srr,—More than one vanishing form of bird life has fallen g 
victim to the collecting mania of the amateur naturalist 
during the last six months. The kite, osprey, honey buzzard, 
jer-falcon, are to be counted among his miserable spoils, 
Besides the vanishing species, many others, among them the 
goldfinch, red-backéd shrike, reed warbler, and white-ear, are 
known to be annually diminishing in numbers. I have 
evidence of these species being molested in a wholesale 
manner, either by the harrying of their nests, or the opera. 
tions of the bird-catcher. The kingfisher, too, is still sub. 
jected to much bitter and senseless persecution. A Leicester 
correspondent writes to tell me that there is a man in ‘that 
town who boasts of having killed no fewer than fifty-three 
kingfishers! The kingfisher is protected on the Thames by 
the river authorities, and in the counties of Middlesex 
and London this beautiful fellow is protected all the 
year round; but, otherwise, there is very little protection 
for him in the country. In Ireland, I believe, there 
is absolutely none. It must be apparent to every one that 
not only is a rigid enforcement of the present laws much 
needed, but that the absurd anomalies existing under them 
must be of a very serious nature indeed. The wanton slaughter 
of our rarer winged “casuals” is positively exasperating. 
The hoopoe is but one of a large number of species that must 
run the risk of being shot down unless the law is amended so 
as to stop vandalism of this description. Very little restric. 
tion, indeed, has as yet been placed on the actions of the 
modern Goth. Pending some amendment of the law, what is 
specially needed is the co-operation of the public. Hitherto 
it has shown too little interest in the question of protecting 
our birds, and in many cases its culpable apathy has led to 
very disastrous results. It is disgraceful that humane laws 
should be allowed to be practically a dead letter. As it is 
the unmistakable duty of the police to aid in the administra- 
tion of the Bird Protection Acts, it is to.be hoped that the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals Societies will look after 
them and see that they carry out their duties properly.—I 
am, Sir, &e., ; JosEPH COLLINSON. 
83 Chancery Lane, London, August 23rd. 





THE DYING OF DEATH. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—That the fear of death is absent'in the last hours— 
which few who have been brought much into contact with the 
“king of terrors” will deny—seems to be wholly explicable 
on physiological grounds. Fear, which is but an expression 
of mental pain, requires as much, if not more, of the vital 
activities for its realisation and perception, as does physical 
pain, of which it may be held to be the mental correlative. 
With the ebbing of the tide of life, mind- processes necessarily 
lose their sharpness of definition, just as all physical pain 
becomes dulled, and death, when it comes, is but a falling to 
sleep, and is probably often just as pleasurable. In the full 
tide of life, however, fear and pain seem to subserve the same 
function,—to wit, the preservation of existence,—and their 
interdependence then, with the withdrawal of their activities 
when the warfare is on the point of being accomplished, is as 
good an argument in favour of design in the affairs of life— 
and death—as any that I know.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M.B., F.R.C.P.Edin. 


[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—In the course of this most interesting discussion, I 
have been surprised that neither the writer of the article nor 
any of your correspondents have adduced the well-known 
fact that the prevalence of the plague, or any quickly fatal 
epidemic, is always the signal for increased lawlessness and 
relaxed morality. This would seem a conclusive proof that 


fear—slavish fear or panic terror—is the worst — 
0. L. 0. 
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CONVERTS TO ROME. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 
gix,—As I was in France when your short review on my 
nee appeared, I trust you will allow me to make a correction. 
Your reviewer states “it contains some two thousand names, 
all of them belonging to the educated class.” My book con- 
tains over five thousand names, and hundreds have reached 
me within the last few weeks,—I am, Sir, &., 

W. Gogpon Gorman. 
7 Boston Road, Brentford, W., August 22nd. 





MANCHESTER WEATHER. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Siz,—The severe strictures passed by a Frenchman on 
Manchester weather, quoted in your article on “The Charms 
of an Irish Holiday,” reminded me of a remark I once heard 
in a railway-carriage as we neared Manchester early one 
morning. The sun had been ehining brightly, but as we 
approached the city it became dull and misty. A young 
fellow who had been looking out of the window some time 
and had noticed the change, said in a strong Lancashire 
brogue, “I wouldn’t be paid to live in Manchester, there’s 
neither summer nor winter, it’s all back-end.” This seemed 
to hit off the truth of the matter even better than the remark 
made by the foreigner.—I am, Sir, Xc., a: Ma: 





ENGLAND’S DEBT TO WORDSWORTH. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sirn,—While recognising to the full the force of all that is 
said in honour of Wordsworth in the Spectator of August Sth, 
and noting the subordinate honour rightly given to Rousseau 
and Chateaubriand, I would ask if in George Herbert we did 
not have an English poet who described “ the oneness of man 
with Nature” early and well? est you should not have the 
lines by your side in this holiday weather, I will risk the 
quotation of a few that are to the point :— : 
“Man is all symmetry, 

Full of proportion, one limb to another, 

And all to all-the World besides : 

Each part may call the farthest brother, 

For head with foot hath private amity, 

And both with Moons and Tides.” 

“ Nothing hath got so far, 

But man hath caught and kept it as his prey, 

His eyes dismount the highest star 

He is in little all the sphere : 

Herbs gladly cure our flesh because that they 

Find their acquaintance there.” 


=I am, Sir, &c., W. H. B. 





THE POPULATION OF PRETORIA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
$1z,—In an interesting article on “The Military Situation 
and the Transvaal,” in the Spectator of August 19th, it is 
stated that there are some thirty thousand Outlanders in 
Pretoria. May I be permitted to say that the whole popula- 
tion of Pretoria is about twelve thousand souls,—the greater 
proportion being Boers (whites) and natives (blacks). The 
Outlander population in Pretoria is about three thousand, 
not thirty thousand.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. Woopwarp HILt, 

Assoc.M. Inst.C.E. 

10 Vincent Square, S.W., August 23rd. 





RAILWAY UNPUNCTUALITY. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Siz,—The travelling public are indebted to you for your 
article on the unpunctuality of trains on the London and 
South-Western Railway. Permit me to make one trifling 
correction. It was the late Mr. Dutton, Mr. Portal’s prede- 
cessor in the chair, with whom I remonstrated on the 
frequency of race-trains to the detriment of regular 
customers, I beara willing testimony tothe courtesy and 
civility of the railway staff, but they have been saddled, by 
the unwisdom of the Board, for many years: past with an 
impossible task. Waterloo Station, its approaches, and the 
lines which connect: it with Clapham Junction have been,a 
by-word for twenty years past, yet repeated representations 
have never induced the Board to look matters in the face and 


























































now to remedy defects which ought long since to have been 
grappled with. Ifthe powers of the Board of Trade be as 
small as Mr. Ritchie states them to be, pressure can only 
be brought to bear through the Press. The present state of 
affairs is nothing short of a public scandal. It is not a 
pleasant task to call in question the action of a Board with 
many members of which I am on terms of friendship, but 
public duty must take precedence of all such considerations. 
—I an, Sir, &c., MIDLETON. 
Peper Harow, Godalming, August 28rd. 





LABOURERS IN RURAL PARISHES, 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Being interested in the subject brought forward in the 
Spectator concerning the lack of labourers in rural parishes, 
I made inquiries while visiting lately in the neighbourhood 
of Ormskirk, where an early and abundant harvest was being 
gathered in. There is a sufficient Irish population in that 
part of the country to supply all the labourers wanted. In this 
part Irishmen used formerly to come over in good numbers for 
the hay harvest, some only remaining for the season, and some 
staying a year or two; as I often wrote the letters enclosing 
postal orders to the wives and families I am not ignorant of 
the subject, and it seemed to me that the views expressed in 
the Spectator were very hopeless, because the Irish actualities 
and possibilities were ignored. This summer I met a number 
of strong-looking, young men (Irishmen) who had tramped 
from Liverpool and asked me the way to the nearest farm, 
honest-looking, respectable young fellows, who would, I 
expect, like those whom I knew formerly, go on from one 
part of the country to another, remaining as long as they 
could get work.—I am, Sir, &c., 





A RESULT OF THE IRISH MANCGUVRES. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1z,—It may interest your readers to hear of one impression 
prodaced upon our country people by the recent military 
maneuvres in this neighbourhood; our military authorities 
may also possibly consider it one point gained. Upon more 
than one occasion, as the troops passed, such remarks as the 
following were overheard :—“TI tell ye it’s no use man, we 
couldn’t stand agin them; shure we’d be swep’ clane off 
th’ earth! ”—I am, Sir, &c., Amy OWEN. 
Shanvaghey, Ballacolla, Queen’s Co., August 23rd. 





THE RITUALISTS AND THE DECISION OF THE 
ARCHBISHOPS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOB.”] 

S1z,—May I be permitted to defend myself? In your foot- 
note to my letter in the Spectator of August 19th you refer 
me to the Ordination Services in the Book of Common 
Prayer (services which, I may remark, I have seen before). 
There one finds reference to “Canonical Obedience;” and 
“Obedience to godly admonitions” are charges laid upon 
newly-ordained clergy or newly-consecrated Bishops. But 
the whole point at issue is whether these are godly admoni- 
tions and canonical demands. A Bishop wielding a spiritual 
jurisdiction is not the proper person to interpret Acts of 
Parliament, passed without the concurrent assent of the 
Church, and universally disregarded by even the Bishops and 
Archbishops themselves. There are only two positions which 
can be taken up,—either all commands of a Bishop must be 
obeyed, independently of their character, or the priest must 
exercise a discretion as to whether a particular demand is one 
which he can conscientiously obey. The former position is 
essentially Papal, even Ultramontane; in the latter will lie 
the true strength of the Church of England, which should 
make it quite clear that it did not get. rid of a Papacy at 
Rome in order to set up a new one (but without the restric- 
tions of the former) at Canterbury.—I am, Sir, &c., 
, E. J. E. H. 


[No doubt the obedience is conditional on the orders being 
“godly ”—as, in trath, it should be in all cases—but con- 
sidering that the Prayer-book lays down that the Archbishop 
is, in the last resort, to decide disputed matters of ceremony, 
it seems somewhat strange to regard his decision as wngodly 
because it, perhaps a little -incautiously, refers to an Act of 
Parliament. Can it seriously beurged that this reference makes 










tobe wise in time. It will be years before they will be able 








the Archbishop’s decision malum in se ?~Ep, Spectator.] 
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POETRY. 
—_@——- 
THE BELLS. 
On one of these still Autumn days, 
I know not where, I know not when, 
Far o’er the hills beyond the haze 
I lighted on a lonely glen. 


Brushing the bracken with my knees, 
Stirring the leaves that strewed the ground, 
Amid the silent forest-trees 
I seemed the only living sound. 


And lo! an isle of palm and date 

Shone through the western waste afar, 
And like a seal above the gate 

Of sunset hung a milk-white star. 


And, statelier than the spires of Is, 
In the blue ocean overhead 

I saw the forms of those in bliss, 
The calm Elysium of the dead. 


And falling faintly on mine ears 

I seemed to hear the church-bells chime, 
Sweeter than in the primrose years 

Of youth, and love’s delightful prime. 


And, two by two, in tranquil stoles, 
With palms of peace I saw them go, 

The pilgrim feet of patient souls 
Made pure by suffering here below. 


Singing of love they passed. And then 
The vision vanished as it rose, 

And high above the lonely glen 
I heard the gates of azure close. 


GascomiaNnE Mackir. 





BLOSSOMFALL. 


A Song of Springtime in Summer, 


GENTLEST Season ! earth is rife 

With the signs and sounds of life, 

Life whose crescent age will soon 

Pass from Mayhood on to June, 

Month of mild maturity. 

Everywhere the seeing eye 

Marks how blossomed shrubs and 
trees, 

Baring their leafage to the breeze, 

Lay childhood’s broidered robe 
aside 

And show the green with sober 
pride. 

Sees the lush laburnum pour 

Tender rain of saffron shower, 

Cushioning the grass with gold 

Like the enamoured God of old 

When with coin ethereal he 

Filled the lap of Danaé. 

Sees the rhododendron-petal 

Slide off and on the green earth 
settle, 

Rifled by the battening bees 

Loitering hiveward through the 
trees. 

Marks the frolic breeze of morn 

Shake the hoary-headed thorn 

Till it sheds its tinted snow 

On the earth that laughs below, 


Or woo the chestnut till she fling | 


Largesse, then with winnowiny 

Purge the sycamore and steal 

Both crimson chaff and golden 
meal, 

Orchard blooms ephemeral 

Languish gently, gently fall ; 

And the airs that come by stealth 

To rob them of their flower- 
wealth 

(Tricksy Mercuries are they, 

bilching in the face of day) 





Seem to whisper to each tree, 

“Sorrow not, for this must be, 

Ere the first of fruitaze comes, 

Cherries crude and plumping 
plums ; 

Tis the autumn of the Spring, 

And we May-born breezes bring 

Tidings of the Summer’s birth 

In strewing thus your blooms on 
earth ; 

Hyacinth and oxlip bell 

Have the self-same tale to tell, 

For to us they said ’twas so 

When we talked an hour ago 

In a dell of mossy floor 

Neath the sounding sycamore, 

Where the rich earth free from 
sod 

Lets leap the slender jacinth-rod, 

Mid bracken-fronds of freshest 
sheen 

And tall 
green.” 

Gentlest season ! earth is teeming 

With sweet noises; songsters 
gleaming 

‘Mong the leaves on winnowing 
wings 

Blend their whirr with mutter- 
ings 

Of the unseen rivulet 

Bickering on with fitful fret 

Of liquid chafiny's, as it were 

Loath to leave a scene so fair ; 

While not a bush and not a tree 

But booms with insect minstrelsy; 

Quaint cuckoo leads the revelry, 

Like echo answering cry with cry. 

Lo, blackbird of the magic fiute 

Sounds evensong when these are 
mute. 


fern-croziers, russet* 





* “ One des légendes les plus répandues en Bretagne est celle d'une prétendue ville 
dis, qui, & ane épogue imconnue, vurait été eugloutie par la mer.’—Kepun’s 


“@euvenirs d’Rafance et de Jeunesse.” 


a 


| Ladening the lingering airs 
| Said I dizge 7—half lullaby 


To down-fringe the languid 

Of the gently-drooping sein ‘ 

Half a witching welcoming 

Of Summer, her belovad sister 

Who with dew-wet lips has Kissed 
her 

Till the heavy eyelids close 

In a rapturous repose. 


A. J. Hunrzp, 


BOOKS. 
-—— 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF INDIA* 


And the day-long murmuring 

Prompts the peerless thrush to 
spring 

To his nest-tree’s choicest spray, 

And give his soul in song away, 


With a sweeter dirge than theirs ; 











Tue vast and little-known regions of Indian thought with 
their rarified atmosphere and their inaccessible peaks soaring 





upwards into the blue have been traversed by Professor Mar 
Miiller, who in this volume has told us of what he has found 
in that strange and distant land. We suppose that this 
examination of Indian philosophy will be “caviare to the 
general.” Philosophy, as Hegel said, is not for the average 
man, and our people, in particular, have no capacity for 
dealing with the problems which philosophy sets before her. 
self. But if Western philosophy, with its logical methods 
and the aid which psychology brings to it, is difficult, much 
more is the philosophy of India, which is scarcely systematised, 
and which is in blissful ignorance of Western logic and 
psychology. Yet, with the help of this learned and able 
study, we may acquire at least a bowing acquaintance with 
the profound, though sometimes vague, thought of ancient 
India, and we shall be the better for it. If we venture 
to criticise this work, it would be for two causes. Pro. 
fessor Max Miiller tells us that it is the outcome 
of the notes which he has been accumulating for many 
years, and the work conveys to one the idea of being too much 
in the nature of jottings which have not been sufficiently 
worked up into finished literary form. In the second place, 
while we fully recognise the importance, constantly referred 
to by the author,.of understanding as clearly as may be 
the exact meaning of the terms employed in philosophy, we 
think there is just a little too much philology in this work. 
In our perusal of the book we have more than once found our. 
selves rather confused than helped by the discussion of 
language problems and the needless repetition of Sanskrit 
words. The work, it is clear, is the product of a mind 
stronger on the philological than on the philosophical side. 
We doubt very much if Professor Max Miiller is right in 
thinking that the age-long controversies of philosophy would 
have been lessened in number or vehemence had men under- 
stood more clearly the exact meanings of the words they were 
using. This would have been futile in the case of Locke and 
Leibnitz, or of Hume and Kant. Philosophy is not contend- 
ing about words, but about ideas, and though common 
language conveys imperfectly the ideas of philosophy, as we 
see in the case of Hegel, yet philosophers are well aware 
of the issues really at stake. Allowing for these defects, as 
they seem to us, we have only the highest praise for the 
learning and the enthusiasm of this able work, which sets 
before the English reader the best conception of Indian 
philosophy he can obtain. 


Professor Max Miiller attempts to make clear the condi- 
tions under which Indian philosophy arose. We must not 
think of the India of to-day, with its swarming population 
and its famines. In ancient India no severe struggle for life 
existed, the soil producing abundant food for a simple people 
who found their chief interest, not in commerce, but in 
meditation :— 

“There was hardly any political life in ancient India, such ss 
we know it from the Vedas, and in consequence neither political 
strife nor municipal ambition. Neither art nor science exis 
as yet, to call forth the energies of this highly gifted race. 
While we, overwhelmed with newspapers, with Parliamentary 
reports, with daily discoveries and discussions, with new novels 
and time-killing social functions, have hardly any leisure left to 
dwell on metaphysical and religious problems, these problems 
formed almost the only subject on which the old inhabitants of 
India could spend their intellectual energies.” 


The ancient rulers of India were deeply interested in 


* The Six Systems of Indian Philosophy. By the Right Hon. F. Max Méller. 
fyricn Member of the French Institute. London : Longmans, Green, amd 0, 
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| Western philosophy, though in some aspects of it one traces 


| spproache 


| wek 


| from India, but thinks that in each country the doctrine was 
| developed independently as a kind of necessary outcome of 


' ancient Indian gazed up into the sky, he observed the dawn 


' Pantheon was one of Nature-deities. 
| philosophic thinking begins in this way. 


| Nothing is clearer than the attempt to bring the world into 
> «1 wity, a sure sign of aptitude for philosophic thought. 
' There was a tendency towards unity among the gods, and 


7 we may not say “He,” to that permanent, eternal, expression- 


' Samkhya philosophy is atheistic, and it is true that it has 
| been developed with great power and has had much effect; 


+ Western thought makes on Indian philosophy is that this 
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at their courts long philosophical contro- 
EE ee just as contests in arms took place in the 
pea of medizval Europe. A king would travel far to 
rostrate himself in reverence before some holy man who was 
lieved to have discovered something of the secret of the 
giverse. In such conditions philosophy arose in India. 
That philosophy, in all its manifestations, is unlike our 


Perhaps the one Western philosopher who 
s nearest to the Indian type is Spinoza. There is 
the same idea of universal identity of substance, the same 
gense of infinite expansion, the same super-personal element, 
though of course in the Indian thought the elaborate 
methods of Spinoza cannot be found. While Professor 
Max Miiller dwells on the prevalence in India of a doctrine 
similar to that outcome of the Platonic philosophy which 
now as the Logos doctrine, and which we find in the 
Fourth Gospel, and among the Alexandrian Neo-Platonists, 
he does not admit any derivation of that doctrine by Greece 


analogies. 


philosophical thought. Indian philosophy has no literary 
expression but is conveyed in brief sentences. As in Greece, 
the earliest forms of thought are those concerning themselves 
with the more obvious manifestations of Nature. The 


and the setting sun, the alternation of day and night, and his 
Apparently all 


But the Greek polytheism had no hold on the Indian mind. 


there was an eager search for a supreme deity. Even in 
the early Vedas, while the existence of plurality of gods is 
assumed, a prayer is offered to the supreme deity, God 
among gods. At least this is the view of PragApati taken by 
Professor Max Miiller. But the Indian mind was not 
satisfied with what may be called the All-father idea of God. It 
went on to a super-personal cause, a nameless being of whom 


less pure being, which lies at the foundation of most of 
the Indian philosophy. It is true that the so-called 


but, in the main, if we desire to understand the root idea of 
Indian thought, we must, on the one hand, eliminate from our 
minds the familiar God-concept of Judaism, Christianity, 
and Islam alike, and conceive of the limitless ocean of pure 
Being, or the universal spiritual impersonal force from which 
this universe arose. The one chief adverse criticism which 


pantheistic conception of the Supreme Being robs it of all 
content, “defecates it,” in the words of Coleridge, “to pure 
transparency” or pure no-thing. That is to say, the Indian 
deity is purely negative. That quality seems, indeed, to be 
modified in some forms of Indian thought, but in the main it 
holds, and, therefore, of itself seems of little value in refer- 
ence to religion. But we will describe in a few words, the 
thief system of Indian philosophy, the Vedanta, which was 
regarded by Schopenhauer as ennobling and bracing to the 
spiritual life—a viewed shared by Professor Max Miiller. 

The Vedanta philosophy is one of identity of subject and 
object, and is summed up in these words: “There is nothing 





vorth gaining, there is nothing worth enjoying, there is 
nothing worth knowing but Brahman alone, for he who knows 
Brabman, is Brahman.” In still briefer terms, we may put 
the central idea— Tat tvam asi,” or * Thou art That.” Here | 
Tu? is the Brahman, the canse of the world, the Tvam is the | 
Atman or the Self recognised in man, and these two are one. 
The identification of the Self with the great cause of all | 


being is the fundamental idea of this, the richest system of | 
lodian philosophy. Being, the world, has no existence of 
itself, itis manifestation of the supreme cause. Man, there- 
fore, in his essence is divine, and the religious implication | 
of this philosophy is that man must strip himself of all | 
clogs and impediments, and make that identity of himself 
with God real which is now implicit in his nature. Professor 
Max Miller goes so far as to compare this Vedanta idea with | 
the philosophic Concept of Christianity :— 


| subordinate officer. 


“If properly understood, these Vedanta teachings may, thoug h 

under a strange form, bring us very near to the earliest Christian 
philosophy, and help us to understand it, as it was understood by 
the great thinkers of Alexandria. To maintain the eternal 
identity of the human and divine is very different from arrogating 
divinity for humanity; and on this point even our philosophy 
may have something to learn which has often been forgotten in 
modern Christianity, though it was recognised as vital by the 
early fathers of the Church, the unity of the Father and the Son, 
nay, of the Father and all his sons.” 
This philosophy appeals to the Vedas as to an authority. 
Why is that? Professor Max Miiller suggests that as Veda 
means originally knowledge, and as in India words are 
recognised as acts of a divine thinker, the Veda is a kind of 
spoken word of the divine; the Logos, in a word, which is the 
first manifestation of divine power. Brahman is then Veda, 
and so Veda is actual divine revelation. How is it that we 
do not perceive the identity of the self with Brahman? How 
is it, in other words, that Avidya or Nescience hides from us 
the true world and makes us accept an illusion? This 
Nescience is the accumulated result of bygone thoughts and 
deeds. Here we come to the other great Indian idea of the 
perpetuity of effect of deeds. The Christian doctrine of the 
forgiveness of sins is not represented in Indian thought, so 
that we are now conceived as suffering ignorance and spiritual 
blindness because of the deeds of wxons back in the past 
eternity. This doctrine of Karma has leavened the whole of 
Indian thought,—the doctrine that, in a measure, we make 
ourselves. The phenomenal world is itself a kind of lapse, 
creation is self-forgetfulness, and eternal life true self-con- 
sciousness. In the long run, therefore, the Vedanta philo- 
sophy is one of spiritual monism, the world a shadow, 
Brahman all in all. 

Of the other systems of philosophy the Samkhya is, as we 
have said, atheistic, though derived from the Vedanta. The 
most interesting and practical is the Yoga philosophy, whose 
chief feature is not so much speculative as an attempt to help 
men to the ideal life by suggestions often of a kind which we 
recognise as hypnotic, this being a step towards meditation. 
One is bound to say that, for the most part, the Indian 
philosophy is mixed up with not a little that is tedious and 
sometimes childish, but that it is, on the other hand, charac- 
terised by profound thoughts, and that, as Professor Max 
Miiller says, it is always serious and sincere. It will be of 
intense interest to watch the interaction of modern European 
with ancient Indian thought. If some synthesis of the two 
were possible, it might indicate a new intellectual epoch for 
the world. 





THE FRENCH ARMY.* 


Mr. Dectr’s book on the French Army is rather a record of 
personal experience than a general indictment. He does not 
subscribe to the fierce condemnation of M. Urbain Gobhier, 
though it should be remembered that M. Gohier’s facts have 
never been shaken, and that even Nationalist France hesitated 
to convict him. But it is Mr. Decle’s purpose to take a 
narrower view, and he most properly looks upon the Army 
merely as it affects the educated citizen, compelled to dis- 
charge an irksome service. How needlessly irksome that 
service is there is a cloud of witnesses to prove; and Mr. 
Decle deserves credence, not only because his story is 
evidently sincere, but because the whole weight of testimony 
lies upon his side. 

The great enemy of the educated Frenchman, who is cailed 
upon to serve his country, is the non-commissioned officer. 
In a moment a rough peasant may be placed in complete 
authority over a gentleman and ascholar. If the sergeant 
resent his superior station, or fail to blackmail him, his 
life may be made one eternal intrigue to escape prison. 
Appeal and remonstrance are idle. The power of 
pnnishing an inferior is in the hands of all, and neither 
a Captain nor a Colonel is likely to go back upon a 
The torture which the sous-officiers 
inflict upon the youth of France is notorious and illimitable. 
Wherever you go the same story is told,and the hardship 
always falls more heavily on the sensitive and refined. Here 
is one man of letters, whose health was broken for ever by 
military service; there is another who has taken revenge 
upon his torturers by writing one of the bitterest books in 
the language. But the system endures in spite of protest, 





© Trooper 3,809. By Lionel Decle, London: W. Heinemann. [66.1 
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and it is the highest compliment to the patriotism of France 
that, despite cruelty and injustice, la grande muette still 
retains her influence and respect. Yet maybe it is fortunate 
she is dumb; for if she spoke and told the truth what a 
miserable story of oppression she might tell ! 

But at the outset a note of warning must be struck. 
Thovgh the experience of Mr. Decle is common, it is not 
aniversal. Many a man, no doubt, who is not cursed with a 
quick temper or a sense of wrong, may dodge through his 
cerm of service without much suffering. He may be clever 
enough to conciliate his sergeant either with gifts or with 
words, and if he obey the regulations with some care, he may 
escape the lock-up. But Mr. Decle is precisely of that tem- 
perament which provokes opposition and severity. It is 
evident that discipline for him does not consist in believing 
the word of a Captain in defiance of the facts; moreover, he 
seems to have been always quick to resent a falsehood. 
Wherefore he®was always in trouble, and was believed in the 
regiment to be incorrigible. In brief, a French private, to 
make his life bearable must find a just sergeant, which is rare, 
or possess a talent for policy, which is rarer. 

The jack-in-office is notoriously over-zealous in detection, 
over-stern in punishment, and the non-commissioned officer, 
is a veritable jack-in-office. Severity, no doubt, gives him 
m sense of power; and since he knows that his judgment 
will be supported, he punishes harshly and punishes 
often. And this brings us to the first point in the 
indictment which may be drawn from Mr. Decle’s 
book: the French private is treated with an unnecessury 
severity. Here is one case out of many mentioned by Mr. 
Decle. ‘“Sergeant,” says a private, “my hands are frozen; 
will you allow me to blow on them for one minute? I can't 
hold my sword any longer.” “Four days‘for speaking in 
the ranks,” answered the sergeant. And when the benumbed 
‘trooper cannot hold his sword, the sergeant reports him for 
refusing to obey orders, which heinous offence gets him 
two years’ hard labour from the court-martial. Nor does 
it seem possible for a soldier to justify himself. To be 
charged is to be condemned. Discipline insists that the 
inferior should not dispute the superior’s word; should not, 
in fact, deny that a false charge is true. So we are brought 
into touch with the Dreyfus case; so we understand General 
Roget’s fury at Dreyfus’s persistent denial. ‘We told the 
man he was guilty,’ he says in effect, ‘and he, a mere 
Captain, had the impudence to contradict us, his superior 
officers!’ There is the case in a nutshell, and there is the 
heaviest blot on the military system of France. 

If excessive severity be the first charge brought by Mr. 
Decle against the Army, the second and even more hopeless 
charge is a blank injustice. The trooper, in fact, who would 
defend himself argues in a vicious circle, and as he goes 
round and round the diameter of punishment (so to say) 
increases. Destruction approaches him slowly as_ it 
approaches the man under the pendulum in Poe’s story. 
And the French trooper has no resource save silence, and that 
is not always possible to one who would save his self-respect. 
Here is a dialogue which, says Mr. Decle, passed between him 
and his Colonel, and which seems typical of the system. Mr. 
Decle has appealed for justice to the Colonel, and thus he is 
received :— 

«Sir, I began, ‘I have been punished.’—‘ Punished,’ he 
exclaimed, ‘yes, you are always punished, You are the worst 
trooper in my regiment. We don’t want men like you in the 
French Army. What do you want?’—‘Sir,” I once more 
began, ‘I have been punished by Corporal ——.’—‘I know it,’ 
he replied, waxing quite angry, ‘I told you so before. You are 
always punished—always punished. If itis to tell me that that 
you have come here, you might have stopped at the barracks. 
Why the deuce don’t you tell me what you want? Doyou think 
I am standing here at your orders ?’—‘ If you will allow me to 
explain, sir,’ I replied, ‘I{ will tell you how and why I have 
been punished.”’—‘J don’t want to know anything about it, 
said the Celonel in an angry voice. ‘Let me see, how many 
days have you got?’—* Twenty days, sir,’ I said.—‘ Have you 
finished your punishment ?’—‘ No, sir, I have only done two 
days so far. —‘ And you dare to come and complain tome! But 
I ought not to be astonished—for cool cheek and impudence you 
haven’t your equal. Go back to barracks and teil the Adjutant 


to put you down ten days more for having made an unjustified 
complaint. That’s all—look sharp!’” 


That little scene is typical, and, again, is it not like a brief 
epitome of the famous affair ?. 


demnation is foregone, is overweighted by the soldatiyy 
his superiors. ‘The word of a sergeant is sacred in the pa 
of a Captain, and the trooper has no hope of redress, uni 
he has served his imprisonment, and even then hig Chance 
is so remote as not to be worth trying. In fact, silen 
and submission are best, if the trooper would not leays the 
regiment a broken man. For all the odds are against big 
A severe sergeant is constantly before his superiors, and ii, 
he believes he has a better prospect of advancement, Mor. 
over, the soldiers are encouraged to peach one on the oth 
and a guilty man who gives evidence against a comrade 
sure of forgiveness. Again, the French officer, of conn 
follows the practice of French justice, and attempts to extort 
a confession before any evidence is taken. Wherefore it 
plain that a high-spirited boy has small chance in the Prey) 
Army, if he do not understand that justified resistance ig t, 
worse crime. 

Mr. Decle did his service some twenty years ago, and sing 
that time General Boulanger, in a few respects, has amelioratsj 
the condition of the French soldier, and, no doubt, that office’, 
astounding popularity was partially due to the care which bs 
bestowed upon the citizens of France. And to-day, it, 
Dictator should arise, he could not more firmly establish bis 
claim to respect than by freeing Frenchmen from thisnightmay 
of cruelty and insult. The French is a military'nation, in ty 
sense that in its own despite it loves militarism, and 
better soldiers could be found than the rank and file f 
France were they decently equipped and kindly treatej 
Bat, alas for them, they are ill-clothed, roughly shod, ani 
treated like cattle. And the fact that, despite scandal ani 


from its severity still shout themselves hoarse in its praise, ye: 
no French General since Napoleon seems to have realised what 


gladly endure the insults 
them. 
of the Staff that they care neither for the comfort | 
nor the equipment of their men. No soldier can fight 
if his boots hurt him, and courage flies before 


the General schemed that his men should endure no needles | 
suffering. And if only France took the lesson of Marlborong! 


true is true, and her private soldiers are bullied and uncared {or 


clear and careful work, moderate in tone, sometimes pictur 
esque, and written in a style which seems remarkable when 
we remember that the author was born a Frenchman. 





A SOUTH AFRICAN SATIRIST.* 
A New satirist has arisen, and, appropriately enough, frou 
Africa, the home of surprises. The anonymous author of 
Prinsloo of Prinsloosdorp, a true disciple of Swift, has not 
only levelled a trenchant indictment against Transvaal 
officialdom, but he has given us within the compass of # 
hundred and thirty pages as brilliant and sustained an ess) 
in political irony as we can remember to have appeared ia 
the last thirty years. ; 
The aim of the author is very simple. He wishes to bring 
home to readers who have not resided in the Transvaal the 
standard of competence and integrity reached by an ordinary 
Boer official, as exemplified in his relations with Ontlanders 
Hollanders, and Kaffire, And in order to realise this aim be 
traces the career of an imaginary Voortrekker from Cap? 
Colony, Piet Prinsloo by name, who successively holds the 
posts of Landdrost, Field Cornet, and Mining Commissione7, 
the narrative being put in the mouth of Piet’s gon-in-lar, 


Sarel Erasmus, whose avowed object is to clear his late 








For not only is injustice done, but the culprit whose con- 


* Prinsloo of Prinsloosdorp: a Tale of Transvaal! Oficialdom. London 
Dutbar Brothers. (8. 6d.) 











injustice, the Army is still acclaimed in the land is, | 
marvellous proof of its popularity. Those who have snffern| 7 


great feats might be accomplished with such material. Th. 
French love the sound of the drum and the blare of th: © 
trumpet; they would like nothing better than to be led) 7 
victory against their enemy; for one triumph they woul © 
of corporal and sergeant, © 
But their Generals are neither fit nor willing to lai © 
They are so busy demonstrating the solidarity 7 


bad food. Marlborough’s famous campaign, the greatel, ~ 
perhaps, ever fought in moderm times, was successfal becats 


to heart, she might still be capable of meeting Germanyir © 
the field. But she will not while her officers assert the ~ 
monstrous proposition that whatever a General wishes tole — 


Redress is difficult, and it is not to be expected that Mt t 
Decle’s book will have any influence in France. But it iss | 
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in-law’s memory from that cloud of scandal which had 
— his latter years. How far the veiled satire of the 
saihen achieves its purpose will be seen lateron. For the 
moment it may suffice to define the son-in-law’s attitude in his 


own words :— 

“J am aware,” he says, “that in telling the story as I purpose 
I shall lay myself open to be much misunderstood; indeed, I 
hall not be surprised if I be accused of doing the very thing 
that I have complained of in others—namely, revealing secrets of 
the career of my father-in-law best left untold. But if I should 
so err, it will the more surely assist me in my great object, which 
is to show how the character of the Transvaal Afrikander has 
been influenced for evil by the combined wickedness of the 
English Uitlander and Hollander—particularly the latter. I 
think that the fair-minded, oprecht man will be bound to confess 
that if Piet Prinsloo had faults—and although I married his 
daughter and taught him law, I admit he had many—yet they 
were not part of his nature, but came from the seed of bad 
example, from temptation to which he had not been used, and 
the smallness of the salaries paid by the Transvaal Government. 

_. . Since I have lived amongst the Uitlanders and learned 
to know them, I have,thought that our people made a great mis- 
take in being kind to them in those early days, for they have 
given us Boers a bad name, saying we are foolish and unlearned, 
which encouraged freshcomers to rob us, a custom they have 

maintained even to this day...... Despite the hatd things 
said of him, I know that Piet Prinsloo was as good a Colonial 
Boer as any man could desire to be related to by marriage. If 
his faults were many it was because much was made of them by 
hisenemies...... I do not wish it to be thought I approve of 
all the conduct of Piet Prinsloo after he had attained to wealth, 
for I hold with those who say there is no excuse for a full man 
to steal his neighbour’s biltong. I cannot forget that a great 
Englishman named Lord Bacon did what Piet Prinsloo was 
accused of doing—he took money to give judgment in favour of 
the briber. Lord Bacon was a Chancellor, which is even higher 
than a Landdrost, and much better paid, yet he was not so 
severely abused in the papers as Piet Prinsloo has been.” 

Piet’s early youth on his father’s farm at the Paarl is 
aketched in lively fashion. He had some schooling from an 
old German teacher, but found his lessons irksome, and 
abruptly terminated them by misdirecting the old man, who 
was shortsighted, as they were crossing a river in flood. The 
sequel must be quoted :— 

“Tn the after days Piet often regretted that he had done this 

thing, for, said he: ‘ Had I been able to cypher and read writing 
as the old teacher wished, I should not have been verneuked 
[cheated] by so many Rooineks [Englishmen].’ He always 
believed that these visitations came as a punishment for the 
accident to his teacher, and he taught his children always to treat 
their school teachers kindly, even if they did not like them. He 
would often tell them stories of his youth, and strove hard to 
make them honest, because it was more profitable. Once when he 
was a small kerel he went with his father to sell forage at a store 
twenty-four hours distant. While his father bargained the price, 
young Piet filled his pockets with tins of sardines. But the 
storeman saw him, and grew so angry because Piet’s pa would not 
chastise him as if he had been a Kaifir, that he would not buy the 
forage. Hans [the father] therefore had to trek six hours further, 
and on the way the lightning struck the waggon and killed four 
oxen ; which shows the wickedness and danger of stealing even 
sardines. Piet often told this story to his children, with many 
others of a religious nature, and none of his sons have ever been 
imprisoned for theft.” 
Soon we find Piet settled in the Transvaal, prosperously 
married, but loth to cast in his lot with any of the rival 
Republics—Potchefstroom, Utrecht, or Lydenburg—until he 
knew which would win. Katrina, his wife, who plays an 
important part in the history, is ambitious that he should 
become a Field Cornet. Her arguments are irresistible :— 

“*What matters it if the pay is small and uncertain ? Isit 
hota great thing to be able to call out on commando men who 
have not been friendly to you, and compel them to fight Kattirs 
when they are afraid? And does not the Field Cornet take 
charge of the goods of people who die strangers in the land until 
their friends can come for them, which is generally never? And 
1s not a Field Cornet a man that all desire to be friendly with 
lest he should make them obey the law? And does he not receive 
presents from those whom he excuses from serving ?’” 

Katrina’s ingenious scheme for creating a vacancy for Piet, 
by taking advantage of her uncle's unpatriotic fondness for 
French brandy, falls through owing to the astuteness of her 
uncle’s third wife, and Piet is obliged to curb his ambition 
for office for the time being. Meantime he secures his 
Position by lending money in small sums to all parties, 
and while riding transport to Kimberley brings off a masterly 
coup at the expense of two illicit diamond buyers, rakes in 
£1,000 by the sale of the stones which fall into his hands, and 
being now a capitalist and exempt from serving on commando 
because of his loans to the State, he “sits down quietly ” 
0 develop his varions schemes. He did not fight at Majuba, 





though he had volunteered for service, because of a dream 
that his mother was sick; besides, the money he had lent the 
State was still owing, “and he would not fight for a dis- 
honest Government that might be beaten.” As for the 
charge that he never fought for his country, his son-in-law 
disposes of it with great spirit :— 

“ Such critics do not seem to understand that a man may help 
his country in other ways than by bleeding, as, for instance, as 
Piet did, by lending it money. It is true that during the Zulu 
War he was in the service of the English, against whom we then 
had no quarrel, so there could be no reproach. Even then he 
inflicted injury upon them. He hada contract to supply oxen, 
and often has he told how he brought cattle in by day, got paid 
for them, and then ‘stampeded’ them at night, only to catch and 
sell them again next day. Thus he spoiled the Egyptians, who 
were so soon to be our greatest enemies.” ; 

Piet’s appointment as Landdrost of Vrededorp at first only 
brings him disappointment. “The burghers turned guod to 
spite Piet, whom they disliked for getting their old Land- 
drost sent away, and they wouldn’t prosecute their Kaffirs, 
but flogged them themselves.” Moreover, he is verneuked by 
the redoubtable “Scotty ” Smith, a famous horse-thief, who 
robs him of two hundred sovereigns and deprives him of four 
guns and all his cartridges. Another ludicrous incident is 
that of the visit of the young German scientist, who, after 
tasting the water in Piet’s well, declares that coal and iron 
would be found there, and carried off a bottleful to Johannes- 
burg. “ When he had gone Piet sent a Kaffir down the well, 
thinking he might find the coal and iron for himself. Instead, 
they found the rifles and handcuffs and keys which Piet 
thought had been carried off by ‘Scotty.’ This is why Piet 
had no belief in the learned men who came to prospect for 
gold on-his farm in later years, ‘They are frauds,’ he would 
say, ‘and do not know rust from coal.’” Asa result of his 
prejudice against scientific men, he refuses to let his farm be 
prospected for six years. Then when a gold-reef is found 
on it, he sells the farm for £100,000, only to be verneuked 
again by a millionaire, who, relying on Piet’s inability to 
grapple with high numbers, counts him out one hundred 
pounds and then a thousand, and clears off with a receipt. 
When Piet banks his money, Katrina makes him bring 
it back every Saturday “lest robbers should break in 
on Sunday when the bank people were at kerk.” 
Another time he is imposed on by three Englishmen, 
who vaccinate all his household with condensed milk; 
his eccentric and irregular behaviour on the bench exposes 
him to constant humiliation at the hands of his great rival, 
Nick Grobler, the Landdrost of Schoonspruit, and his in- 
discreet obiter dicta and undisguised hostility to the Ont- 
lander earn him the rebukes of the President. Finally, after 
refusing to marry a Boer girl to an Outlander, he resigns his 
post as Landdrost, obtains a Field Cornetcy, and goes into 
partnership as storekeeper with a Jew. The choice of a Jew 
as a partner had always been a fixed resolve, for as he put 
it, “It is not right that a man who stands well in the kerk 
should do so much villainy as must be performed by those 
who would make money in a store.” The episode of this 
partnership, with its grotesque beginning, Piet’s constant 
efforts to convert his partner, and the final fiasco, in which 
the Jew profits by Piet’s written disclaimer of all share in the 
business—Field Cornets being forbidden by law to go into 
trade—is extremely entertaining, if unedifying, reading. But 
undaunted by this; and many other failures, he succeeds in 
getting his new farm proclaimed a goldfield. Though 
fleeced by the Pretoria officials, imposed on by a bogus 
prospector, who “salts” the reef, and verneukéd over the sale 
of stands by his pretended ally, Hans Breda, Piet makes a 
good thing out of the transaction. The story of his ultimate 
downfall is a masterpiece of irony :-- 

“Tt may be that Nick Grobler, by means of mole-like planning, 
contrived to bring about the undoing of my father-in-law; but 
whatever the cause, he all at once became the target at which 
the bullets of the unjust and sinfully jealous were shot without 
ceasing. First, he was accused of making a big profit out of the 
mealies sent by the Government for the starving Kaffirs in his 
district. Those who say these things do not know so well as 
Piet Prinsloo that a Kaffir despises a white man who makes him 
gifts ; therefore it was that he made them pay what they could 
afford for the mealies. It has been untruthfully said that he 
had charged as much as £10 fora bay. This I can’ emphatically 
deny, sine» the highest price paid by any Kaffir to my father-in- 
law was £ 10s. Itis useless to point out to prejudiced people 





that if the Kaflirs had not been made to pay for the mealies they 
would have held the Government in low esteem, and spent the 
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money in buying cattle that were certain to have died from the | 
rinderpest.” 


then attend to your own business; and I will attend to 
mine.” No dreamer, then, this man; yet one who could look 


Of the subtlety and artistic restraint displayed by the | steadily far into the future; and though for a time after his 
anonymous author of this satirical sketch it would be hard to | death it seemed that his policy had failed, it was to find 4 
speak too highly. He keeps his countenance throughout | full and ultimate justification. The man who conld, in g 
with imperturbable gravity, never lapsing into farcical ex- | moment of expansiveness, give such advice as we have quoted 


travagance, the simplicity of the style is perfectly in keeping | 
| Yet, though retaining a cynical clarity in public affairs and 


with the unsophisticated nature of the Boer, and the effect of 
his portraiture is greatly enhanced by its consistency. The 
author, whoever he is, must be reckoned with as one who has 
intimate knowledge of the life he has undertaken to depict; 
he is familiar with the Taal, and by the aid of innumerable 
circumstantial touches he brings before us with singular 
vividness the figure of the Transvaal Boer official, at once sly 
and artless, shrewd and superstitious, grasping yet cautious, 





equally distrustful of Outlander and Hollander, and regard- | 
| of modern statesmen.” Feudalism was everywhere breaking 
fleeced at will No one who has not lived in the Transvaal | 


ing the Kaffirs as so many beasts of burden to be flogged or 


can testify to the absolute accuracy of the picture, but apart 
from such internal evidence as the curious and circumstantial 
details, which are not likely to have been invented, we may 
note, in vindication of the writer’s impartiality, that the 
indictment is by no means confined to the Boer officials. The 
frauds and acts of peculation of which Piet is guilty are 
dwarfed into insignificance by the superior subtlety and 





audacity of “ Scotty,” the horse thief; of Brown, the mil- | 
lionaire; of Isaac and of Sam Levy,—all of them Ontlanders. | 
This, however, is hardly the place to attempt to solve 
the political equation of the book. It is enough to com- 
mend it to the reading public as a first-rate work of art, 
which deserves a2 permanent place amid the literature of 
social and political satire. 





COSIMO DE MEDICI.* 

PERHAPS no character in history is so inadequately under- 
stood by the average reader as that of the medieval Italian. 
With the Borgia type the modern imagination is familiar ; 
and we have definitely conceived the Italian of that day as a 
monster of sensuality and cruelty with an exquisite taste for 
pictures and statues. Yet even applied to the Borgia group 
such a conception is both exaggerated and inadequate; and 
that member of the family who has been singled out as 
especially malignant and sensual, and has indeed become the 
lurid heroine of melodramas and operas, now stands more 
clearly before us as an instrument of others rather than a 
prime agent; a creature passive rather than active, who 
eventually became an excellent and prudent wife. Just as 
Shakespeare's conception of Richard III. has displaced 
history, and presented us with a melodramatic caricature 
instead of a portrait, so have the writers on medieval Italy 
impressed on the modern mind fantastic, and even distorted, 
personalities, It is not the least service, then, which a book 
of this nature does, to efface what had grown to be a popular 
superstition. Indeed, the only fault at all possible to find 
with Miss Ewart’s admirable study is that it hardly gives us, 
a sufficient sense of the zest, colour, and splendour of the 
Florence of that day. But it may very properly be replied 
that the aim was historical accuracy ; a faithful picture with 
necessary limitations. 

Nothing could more effectually dissipate the fantastic 
notions to which we have referred than a perusal of this book 
with its admirable sketch of Cosimo De Medici. This ruler, so 
far from being a monster prone to every excess, was in his way 
one of the most prudent, far-seeing, and cautious of states- 
men. One of the chief factors of his success was that he 
never aimed too high, and recognised limitations. It was that 
“ beckon of the impossible” which overthrew Alexander and 
Napoleon, soldiers certainly, but also with many and great 
aptitudes for government. In a conversation with Pitti, at 
one moment a dangerous rival and a man with all the arts 
of popularity, Cosimo thus expresses himself :—“ You aspire 
after the infinite, ;I seek only the finite; you would 
climb up to the heavens, I wish to mount but little above the 
earth, and I do not try to fly for fear of falling...... 
You and I are like two big dogs, who, coming together, sniff 
at one another; then, because each knows the other to have 
teeth, they separate and go about their business. Will you 
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above would, one might suppose, he a cynic of the first water, 


in dealings with public men, Cosimo was to be found 
in his moments of quiet a student of Plato. Nor was it the 
Plato of the Republic whochiefly interested him, but the teacher 
of “the highest good” and the prophet of immortality, 
Strange as such a choice may appear, there can be little doubt 
that he gained from leisure a serenity for affairs. While such 
personal characteristics are interesting, the real importance of 
Cosimo De Medici is historical, for he may be called “the first 


up, and Cosimo’s position resembles in many ways that of 
our Henry VII. Both men looked to new’ sources of power; 
both men sought in the blurring of class-distinction a basis 
of tyranny; both had recourse to a wide system of bribery, 
In the last expedient the Italian had an undoubted advantage 
over the Englishman, for he came to power sufficiently rich 
and with business traditions in his family, whereas the other 
had to accumulate wealth in order to dispenseit. The advan. 
tage, however, was not very greatly on the side of Cosimo, 
for, though left with a sufficient fortune, he immensely in. 
creased it in spite of the vast drains upon his pocket from all 
sources. In that suppression of dangerous and eralted 
persons which was the policy of both men, Cosimo deserves 
the greater credit, for while with Henry such suppression was 
immediate and inevitable—the nearest task, in faet, to his 
hand—it was with Cosimo the fruit of a wise instinct and pre- 
monition rather than an act dictated by circumstances, It 
was also the habit of both Princes to employ a variety of 
agents and instruments throughout their dominions, so that 
in any measure which might have the appearance of violence 
the employer remained in the background, and the agent was 
held up to public odium. Nor was it merely that they saw in 
money a new source of power to themselves, but, uncon- 
sciously perhaps, they revolutionised the means of statecraft. 
Cosimo substituted for the dagger a graduated Income-tas, 
which, with a show of justice, impoverished the richer and 
more dangerous class; Henry no longer besieged a turbulent 
noble, but, as in the case of the Earl of Oxford, maimed him 
with exorbitant fines. Generally, then, the tyranny of the 
Medici was built up by much the same means as that of the 
Tudors. Nor need the title of the “ first of modern states- 
men” be restricted to home policy in the case of Cosimo, for 
he was, in fact, the first to conceive and carry out the modern 
system of “ balance of power ” which still holds in the Councils 
of Europe. At first sight, it may seem a far smaller task to 
have maintained a continual equilibrium between petty 
Italian States than to balance, as our statesmen for a time 
did, the opposing Powers of France and Spain. But such 
inferiority is, in fact, superficial, for in the very pettiness of 
the discordant Powers which he had to reconcile lay one of 
the chief difficulties of Cosimo. A great nation, after all, 
has a more settled and appreciable purpose in its policy 
than a network of wrangling interests; and in any case 
the statesmanship of Cosimo was rarely found wanting. 
It would, indeed, have been a sufficient tribute to his 
sagacity that he conceived such an idea as a balance 
of power, which has survived to the present time. And in 
the very carrying out of this external policy Cosimo found 
the means of exalting his personal position; for as both the 
Pope and Sforza discovered, the only means of obtaining 
what they wanted were in the hands of Cosimo himself. Thas 
while outwardly he merely suggested a public policy, 
reality he took care that foreign rulers should apply to him 
privately to obtain what they desired. Nor was he neglect- 
ful at any time of the average or poorer classes. They learned 
to look to him as their protector against the rapacity of those 
above them,—as, indeed, a kind of Court of Appeal against any 
injustice. His munificent charity was the talk of Italy, and 
perhaps the chief element of a popularity tempered by respect: 
He knew, too, what was to be gained by making a city 4 
pleasant place to live in, resembling in this Napoleon I, and 
even Napoleon III., of France. Hence magnificent buildings 
rose on all sides; public shows and exhibitions were frequent; 
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and he accustomed the man in the street to associate pros- 

ity and pleasure with the personal power of the Medici, 
we connection it might be remarked that much of the 
: alarity of Charles II. in England and the dislike of Crom- 
ral is to be attributed to the pleasure-loving pageantry 
of the one and the oppressive dullness associated with the 


| other. It must be remembered, too, in considering the success 


| of t 


he Medici tyranny, that Cosimo was not raised to power 
on the wave of revolution, as were Cromwell and Napoleon. 
He did not fill the public eye as the “ still strong man” who, 
after a wearisome turmoil, was to give the nation rest. It 
was necessary for him to glide into power imperceptibly and 


| by degrees, and to insinuate himself slowly into importance. 


He was never precipitated as by fate into a supreme position, 
nor did he come forward with the prestige of a conqueror in 
many battles. It is, of course, undeniable that many of the 


statesmen with whom we have compared Cosimo De Medici 


exhibited powers of a grander nature and of far larger scope, 
bat in his position and in his time, and with the means at his 
disposal, he succeeded more perfectly than almost any of 


them, Quite apart from the more obvious duties of a ruler, 


Cosimo merits mention as one of the greatest patrons of 
learning. No trouble, no expense, was too great to be incurred 


' inthe cause of literature and art; and in many instances he 


provided scholars with an income for life and a residence 
secure from disturbance, in order that they might prosecute 
some special branch of inquiry. Unscrupulous he was, and 
quite merciless if necessary, though he abhorred bloodshed ; 
cynical enough, and not to be turned from a purpose once 
entered on. But these are defects inherent in the successful 
antocrat; and his private life was simple and admirable. 
Several aphorisms of his are worthy of remembrance. One 


| was “Dress in red, and don’t talk’; another, “ Envy is a 


plant which should not be watered.” 





A HAUNTED HOUSE IN SCOTLAND.* 
Te house in question is in Perthshire, a large, fine, and, 
according to several witnesses, cheerful-looking place, situated 
amid fine scenery. Lord Bute, describing it, says in a letter 
toa Catholic prelate:—* The house is remarkably bright 
and cheerful, and indeed luxurious. There is a really 
nice set of family pictures from about the time of 
Charles II......The place is a perfect aviary, and the 
sight of the innumerable birds, evidently encouraged by 
long kindness, building their nests was very pleasant, 
and has some psychological interest, since animals some- 
times see these things when we do not, and there was 
evidently nothing to scare the birds, rabbits, or squirrels.” 
This candid admission renders the narrative of the editors all 
the more valuable. Indeed, the candour and exactness 


throughout are beyond all praise. No theory is set forth, no 
dogmatism laid down; only the simple facts are given. 


The greater part of the house is moderately old, but a wing 
vith a few rooms is new; the walls are said to be very thick. 
Although a correspondent of the Times who examined it and 
found nothing said there was no ghostly reputation attach- 
ing to it, Miss Freer and her friends found that in the 
teighbourhood both the house itself and a long avenue in 
the grounds were regarded as “queer.” A family referred 


p (0.as the “Hs” had rented the house from the proprietor, 


and had been compelled to leave before their term had 


| “pired, owing to what they and their guests heard there. It 


"as surmised that the noises were due to practical jokes 


j Played by the young men of the family; but investigations 





@ ‘owed that that could not possibly have been the case. 


“9 Freer and her friends began to occupy the place in 
Pbreary, 1897, under the tenancy of Colonel Taylor, of the 
‘sychical Research Society, who himself spent some little 
time there. It was a mixed party of men and women, mostly 
researchers,” some coming and others going during the 
Period of over three months during which the events took 

place recorded in Miss Freer’s journal, 
— phenomena ‘began on the night of Miss Freer’s arrival, 
+ famed 3rd, 1897, and ceased after a Mass performed in 
= ~ on the morning of May 6th. Of the sixty 
ys of which a record is kept, daytime pheno- 
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mena occurred on eighteen days and night phenomena 
on thirty-five nights. The most frequently occurring of 
these phenomena were a detonating or explosive sound, a 
clangy sound as of the striking of metal upon wood, a thud 
or heavy fall without resonance, and a crash as though some 
heavy object had fallen from the glass dome or skylight of 
the house into the hall below. These noises were heard at 
one time or another by nearly every inmate of the house, 
though curiously enough a loud crash, appearing to resound 
over the house, would be heard by a person in one room and 
would not be heard by a person in a room adjoining. 
Crashes were heard in rooms known to be empty and 
locked up. Servants might be suspected as letting objects 
fall from their hands, but the thud and crash were heard 
when every servant was ascertained to be in bed, and 
the servants soon came to hear them also and to be 
rather frightened in consequence. Aside from the 
apparently impossible theory of practical joking, a theory of 
hot water in the pipes was suggested; but as the noises con- 
tinued while the pipes were frozen, this had to be abandoned. 
Many of the noises, too, were as of some heavy body falling 
against a door; and those who heard it sprang instantly from 
their beds to find nothing. But in addition to audible mani- 
festations there were both tactile experiences and visions, 
Of the former the most frequent was an attempt to lift the 
clothes from the bed, and a sensation ot the bed being up- 
heaved by some powerful force. These experiences happened 
to two ladies and a maid during Miss Freer’s stay, and to 
persons during the tenancy of the “H.’s” and during the 
residence of the late proprietor. There was also a 
sensation of struggling with something unseen described by 
one lady, that of an incumbent weight described by two 
ladies, and that of a forcible arrest of his hand described by 
aman-servant. It seems that most of the guests were good 
sleepers, yet all were awakened suddenly in the dead of the 
night, most of them felt that strangely cold sensation which 
is often described as being experienced at séances, and most 
of them had an indefinable sense of not being alone in the 
room. The visions, however, were rarer, 


Ont of doors in the dusk, at a spot where the avenue ended, 
Miss Freer and another lady and a gentleman saw the figure 
of a nun to whom the name “ Ishbel” is given. The two 
ladies also saw a woman dressed in grey called “ Marget,” 
and the conversation between these figures was heard by four 
other persons who could not see them. The nun appeared 
over and over again, and was seen by Miss Freer for the last 
time just after the elevation of the host when the Mass was 
celebrated in the house. It was also said that, during the 
occupancy of the late proprietor, 2 maid also saw the nun 
inside the house, and, screaming with fright, dropped her tray 
and broke all the crockery. A strange apparition of a brown 
wooden crucifix was seen by two of the guests, and also by a 
third in a crystal. When one of the guests, the Rev. Mr. 
“Q.,” saw this crucifix in his room, he had been seized by an 
acute chill, and felt the presence of some evil influence, 
but with the crucifix the chill disappeared. The non- 
Catholic will, we dare say, feel suspicious when he 
hears of a crucifix seen on the wall restoring a man from 
deadly chill, and when he learns that nothing abnormal hap- 
pened after the celebration of the Mass. Doubtless, the 
atmosphere of the house was preponderantly Catholic; but 
we are now merely recording the experiences which we 
scarcely feel able tu criticise, and certainly do not feel able to 
explain. Other experiences were the tread of what seemed a 
heavy old man in slippers, the pattering noise as of a quad- 
ruped, and the rustling of a silk dress. The first two of these 
happened many times, and, related to the second, Miss Freer 
saw two large black fore-paws on the edge of a table in her 
room. Such in the main are the phenomena which occurred 
in B—— House, Perthshire, in the early months of 1897, and 
we think it will be admitted that they were strange enough. 


We say at once that we have no explanation of these 
phenomena. Some of them seem better attested than others 
but the whole body of evidence is so strong that it cannot be 
set aside as mere idle talk. There may be (some people will 
say there must be) an explanation of the phenomena which 
will show them to have a normal origin, but it seems to 
us unreasonable to assume that Miss Freer’s Diary is a 





mere farrago of folly, nonsense, hysteria, and untruth. It 
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is trae that when such trained observers as Mr. Myers 
and Professor Lodge went, they saw nothing and heard 
little, though the latter heard enongh to find it inter- 
esting. It is also strange that the same phenomena were 
not equally perceptible to persons close together; at least, 
strange if we only take into consideration the five bodily 
senses. Apparently, on any hypothesis we choose to take, there 
must be in some people a latent sense or capacity remarkably 
developed which is dormant in others, as the believers in 
“occultism” hold. One learns from her former work (which we 
recently commented on) that Miss Freer is so endowed; and, 
therefore, whether we believe that she actually sawa beingfrom 
the next world or suffered from a hallucination, we need not 
wonder that she saw “Ishbel” the nun, while her com- 
panions’ eyes were closed to the vision. That vision may 
have been subjective. The thuds, and crashes, and clang- 
ings could not; we think, whatever be the explanation, at 
least their objectivity must be taken as a fact, assuming, of 
course, the accuracy of this narrative. The vision of the 
crucifix might be a subjective idea which seemed to mate- 
rialise itself before the eyes of a devout Catholic believer. 
And, finally, we must remember that some of the chief 
actors in this strange story went to B—-— Honse with the 
old stories of a nun and a proprietor who threatened to haunt 
the place after death firmly fixed in their mind, and swaying, 
more or less, their imagination. Still that does not explain 
all the facts. Again, it is possible that people at a distance 
may have telepathically impressed their dreams or their 
suppositions and explanations on the researchers on the spot. 
All'that we personally care to say on the matter is (1) that 
the book is a valuable, interesting, and bond-fide record of very 
carious phenomena; (2) that, even assuming the facts re- 
corded to be genuine, there is no absolate necessity for 
believing that their origin was due to spirits; (3) that no 
explanation yet offered is altogether satisfactory; (4) that the 
whole question is most decidedly worth further investigation. 





RECENT SHORT STORIES.* 

Mrs. Murray Hickson, who secured many sympathetic 
readers for Concerning Teddy, has further ministered to their 
pleasure in the companion or complementary volume, entitled 
Chronicles of Teddy’s Village. The point of view of the 
narrator—a woman of forty, saddened but not soured by the 
wrecking of her early romance, in whom philanthropy is 
tempered by a certain gentle cynicism and restrained by a 
keen sense of humour—is maintained throughont with admir- 
able consistency. We are glad to meet Teddy again,— 
how delightfully boyish in his consolation of the heroine on 
her confessing to the age of forty: “‘F-forty isn’t exactly 
old’ he said (and I knew he denied his opinions in order to 
comfort. me), ‘though of course it’s so much older than 
Aubrey and me that it seems a 1-long way off. But then, 
just think of “W. G.”’” The thoughtlessness of youth, 
again, illustrated by Teddy’s comments on the tragedy of 
Pradence Morrison—the poor woman who goes every day to 
the station to meet her sweetheart who was drowned thirty 
years before—is most admirably employed to lend poignancy 
to that rustic tragedy. But Teddy is no longer the 
protagonist in these village idylls. The leading réles are 
assigned to Mrs. Cowlishaw, the Mrs. Grundy, and to Lady 
Fladgate, the Mrs. Grote of the village, and not the least 
entertaining passages in this entertaining volume are devoted 
to the tempestuous encounters of these magnates. Another 
delightful character is Miss Trotwood—the choice of name 
is hazardous—an old lady endowed with the divine talent of 
looking on life from the brighter side, but handicapped by her 
lack of the sense of humour ; while various types of detri- 
mentals, simple as well as gentle, are sketched with nocommon 
skill and detachment. 

Mrs. Fraser’s “Tales of New Japan,” The Custom of 
the Country, apart from the graceful touch and love 
of beauty which mark all her work, have three further 





*(1.) Chronicles of Teddy's Village. By Mrs. Murray Hickson. London: Ward, 
Lock, and Co. (3s. 6d.J——(2.) The Custom of the Country: Tales of New Japan. 
&y Mrs. Hugh Fraser. London: Hutchinson. [6s.]——(3.) The Stolen Story, and 
Other Newspaper Stories. By Jesse Lynch Williams. London: Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co. [5s.]——(4.) The Heart of Toil. By Octave Thanet. Illustrated 
ey A.B. Frost. London : Downey and Co., Limited. [5s.)——(5.) Handsome 
Phil, and Other Stories. By Mrs. J. H. Riddell, London: F. V. White ‘and Co. 
(33..6d.]——-(6.) Children, Racehorses, and Ghosts. . By E. H. Cooper. London: 
Dockworth and Co. (3s. 6d.]——(7.) From the Bread Acres. By J. 8. Fletcher. 
London : Grant Richards. ([2s.] 


| refinement, education, and domestic comfort attained 





recommendations. They are real stories—two of the 

ran to more than one hundred pages, and there are ry 
five in the book—not snippets, they are permeated with 

genuine enthusiasm for Japan and the Japanese, and finaly 
that enthusiasm is the outcome of an extended resideno, in 
the country, not of the casual impressions of an irrespongii, 
globe-trotter. Her stories, then, have charm of manner the 
local colour is laid on most picturesquely, and the appeal ty 
the sensibilities of the tender-hearted reader is not to be pain. 
said. But Mrs. Fraser's work suffers from the excess of hy, 
qualities. Even at the risk of incurring the imputation of 
insularity we do not hesitate to express our regret that he 
eulogy of Japanese grace could not have been achieved withoy; 
depreciation of European solidity. Such a story as “TheCustyn, 
of the Country,” which gives its name to the collection, resolr 
itself into a defence, if not a vindication, of alliances more 
less regular between Englishmen and Japanese women, The 
villain of the plot is the lady who acts the réle of Mrs, Grundy, 
and refuses to recognise the Japanese wife of her hnsband; 
assistant. We should like to know whether Mrs, Fraser, 
equally enthusiastic for the marriage of English woment, 
Japanese husbands. Judging from the tone of the romanti: 
story, “ A Son of the Daimyos,” in which the hero is a nay) 
officer who loses his life in the war with China, we are incline 
to believe that she would be prepared to accept this “mig. 
genation” in both forms. It may be noted, finally, that ip 
the contrivance of incident Mrs. Fraser is far less successfp| 
than in the portrayal of emotion, word-painting, or dialogw, 
The kidnapping of John Thornton’s child on the day of bis 
wife’s burial is as gratuitous as the scene in which he fin 
the child again is unconvincing. 


A captious critic might say of Mr. Lynch Williams’s stories 
that they are far too full of technical terminology for the lay 
reader, while experts would probably find them painfully 
“shoppy.” Toappreciate fally The Stolen Story it is not enough 
to be familiar with such simple terms as “sticks,” “copy. 
paper,” and “flimsy,” but to understand something of the 
peculiar argot of the American reporter as well. Those, how. 
ever, who can conquer the repugnance inspired by the jargon 
in which a good deal of the dialogue is written will find thes 
tales illuminative and entertaining. The opening story 
tells how a brilliant but bibulous journalist, dismissed 
from one journal and immediately retained by its rival, 
returns by sheer force of habit to the old office to writes 
most exciting “ story ”—7.e., descriptive report—and how the 
editor contrives to stave off all influences which may bring 
back the writer to a consciousness of his whereabouts until the 
“copy.” has been safely committed to type. The journalism 
to which we are here introduced is solely that which relates to 
the manipulation of “news ’—from grave political scandals 
down to the domestic squabbles of smart people or Police 
Court cases—and Mr. Lynch Williams has certainly con 
trived to give us a vivid picture of the varying degree 
of skill and taste which can be imported into that 
manipulating process. The best things in the book are 
the chapters which describe the gradual progress—or shall 
we say decline ?—from revolt to reconciliation which takes 
place in the mind of a young University man of good 
breeding and education who becomes a reporter. The natare 
of his apprenticeship may be gathered from a characteristic 
passage. “‘Here, Mr. Linton,’ the City editor would sy, 
‘this man died this afternoon. See if it’s true that he drank 


himself to death. Run up and have a talk with the family.’ 


‘Yes, sir,’ Linton would reply, and then shudder at the 
thought of how nasty the crinkly crape was going to feel 
when he yanked it out of the way in order to jangle tle 
doorbell and ask questions of red-eyed women.” It is satis 
factory, however, to be assured that the paper on which be 
served was “clean and clever, with a staff of reporters made 
up of alert, self-respecting young Americans, for the mos! 
part of good education and breeding, who did not find it 
necessary to lie or get themselves or others drunk in order to 
obtain news, which they wrote in very good English.” 


Mr. Octave Thanet’s volume, The Heart of Toil, deals aleo 
with the “actualities” of modern America, and gives in the malt 
a very sympathetic account of the inner life of the Trans- 
atlantic working man and labour leader. The p30 ( - 


American skilled labourer is apparently much higher than in 
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a perenars Thanet, it should be added, is very far 
this being # partisan, and admits the existence of dishonesty 
from a sity as well as of sincerity and integrity amongst 
roe kesmen of American industrialism. 
~ ha is a good deal of art in the choice of the story that is 
to come first in a collection, and we cannot think that Mrs 
Ae has been altogether well advised in regard to Hand- 
» » Phil. Here the place of honour is given to a sketch of 
~ wastrel, a good-looking groom, who elopes with a 
S er’s daughter, squanders her fortune, and after her death 
ay sl whither she has been taken by her brother, mar- 
~ an elderly widow. Ultimately, by a strange ironical 
teak of fortune, this disreputable good-for-nothing comes in 
‘or his brother-in-law’s fortune, and promptly deserts his 
geond wife. The tale of a mysterious murder which follows 
i, more stimulating than the foregoing cheerless recital, and 
there is decided merit in the dramatic climax of the sensa- 
tional episode, entitled “In Deadly Peril.” But ‘the quality 
of the entertainment is hardly up to the standard one expects 
from the author of George Geith. 

The fragmentary character of Children, Racehorses, and 
Ghosts is correctly indicated by its fantastic title. Some of Mr. 
Cooper’s sketches are fairly complete, such as the tale of the 
hful jockey, converted from wickedness by the eleven- 
year-old daughter of a Peer, or the self-sacrifice of the Alpine 
limber in “ For Two Friends,” and his gift of picturesque 
description is considerable. Most of the pieces, however, are 


interrogation,—mere literary hors d’ceuvre, so to speak, only 
shetting the reader’s appetite for more solid fare, for which 
he looks in vain in the present volume. 

Though the first tale.in Mr. Fletcher’s collection is of a 
humorous complexion—reminding us somewhat in its motive 


than the genial aspect of Yorkshire rural life that engages 
bim in From the Broad Acres. Mr. Fletcher has undoubtedly 
power and a certain gloomy picturesqueness of imagination, 
bat he is unduly subject to the tyranny of the tragic ending. 
It is always dangerous to criticise nomenclature, but is it 
really possible for a Yorkshireman in the days of reaping 
machines to have borne such a name as Thustinaway 
Hardrade ? 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


—>——_- 








Ur. Gladstone’s Religious Development, by Mr. George Russell 
(Rivingtons, 1s.), is not only a most able and interesting piece 
of work, but it contains a lesson which we trust will not be missed 
by those who think that it would be a sound and satisfactory 
solution of the present crisis in the Church if a new Act of Uni- 
formity could be forged for the purpose of.driving the men of 
extreme views out of the Anglican Communion. It seems 
that in 1857 Mr. Gladstone had determined that if the “High” 
views he held were proscribed he would leave the Church of 
England, to join—Mr. Russell believes—the Episcopal Church of 
Scotland. Fortunately the spirit of comprehension prevailed, as 
italmost always has in the long run in the Anglican Church, and 
Mr, Gladstone was able to remain within it. Can even the most 
rigid Anti-Ritualists doubt, now that the bitterness of the 
special controversies of that time has passed away, that it was 
good thing that Mr. Gladstone was not then driven out of the 
Church? If so, let them reflect that perhaps they are now, by 
gibes and outcries —such as Sir William Harcourt uses when he 
ties to “rub in” the decision of the Archbishops—making it 
dificult for men who are at heart as loyal as Mr. Gladstone, 
though their views now seem extreme, to remain in the Church ? 
Though Mr. George Russell shows how very strong a High 
Churchman Mr. Gladstone was in many ways, the resulting, 
though doubtless unintentional, impression of his pamphlet is 
‘tat Mr. Gladstone possessed anima naturaliter Protestans. Dislike 
tRoman pretensions to supremacy and abhorrence of the claim 
‘temporal power were among his very deepest convictions. But 
these, though not the whole, are amove the chief founda- 
‘ions of Protestantism. 

The Chronicles of Jcrahmeel. Translated by M. Gaster, Ph.D. 
“2 Albemarle Street.)\—This is a volume published by the 
‘ew Oriental Translation Fund, the successor of a useful in- 
titution which commenced its operations as far back as the year 
188. Dr. Gaster has written an elaborate introduction in which 


Chronicles and of the form in which they are now found. Some 
part he is inclined to put back as far as the years immediately 
following the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. The book 
itself is a curious supplement, so to speak, of the Bible narrative. 
It tells us, for instance, the number and the names of Adam’s 
children over and above the three Biblical personages, Cain, Abel, 
and Seth, who. had, according to the Chronicler, twin wives 
(Qalmana, Deborah, and Noba). He continues to give similar in- 
formation about all the names in the genealogies of Genesis. Pass- 
ing on, we have the history of Abram amplified by a legend of how 
he refused to assist in the building of Babel, was put into a furnace 
of bricks, and miraculously delivered, the fire consuming a 
multitude of the bystanders (84,500), for the Chronicles are 
nothing if not precise, In the story of Moses we hear how the 
child, being then in his third year, sitting in the lap of Pharaoh’s 
daughter, takes the crown from Pharaoh’s head and puts it on 
his own, whereupon “ Balaam the Enchanter” advises that he 
should be slain. The Biblical story thus amplified is carried on 
as far as the death of Judah surnamed Maccabee. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





(Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 





The Kew Gardens “ Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information,” 1898. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode. 3s.)—This publication, which has 
happily escaped the economising action of the Treasury (“ My 
lords ” actually proposed to abolish it), is as interesting and as 
likely, we venture to say, to be as useful as ever. What, for 
instance, could be more important, both theoretically and 
practically, than the statement about “artificial indigo”? The 
chemists have been at work at 1t for twenty years, and, apparently, 
have made such progress as to threaten a formidable com- 
petition with the natural article. Other important articles of 
commerce, about which information may be found in the 
“bulletins” are the rubber plant (which may be grown, it is 
thought, where there is a dry climate and stony soil), Manila 
hemp, sumach, the date palm, coffee, tea,—in fact the list, 
might be indefinitely prolonged. It is needless to insist on-the 
importance of a central scientific laboratory for the British 
Empire. From the practical and economical aspect, when the 
subsistence of so many millions, many of them on the border line 
between scarcity and starvation, is regarded, the institution is 
seen to be an absolute necessity. A curious instance of the 
“various problems submitted to Kew” is the following: 
Egyptian soldiers, when bent on malingering, produce artificial 
ophthalmia. The usual agents becoming too well known, some 
new substances were tried, of which specimens were sent to the 
Joddrell Laboratory. Dr. Scott, the Honorary Kveper, “could 
only conjecture that they were fragments of the pales of some 
grass.” 


School Diet. By Clement Duke, M.D. (Rivington’s. 6s. net). 
—tThis is the second edition of a book published about eight years 
ago. The author has revised and enlarged it, and given it 
additional value. It now leaves nothing to be desired in pre- 
cision and definiteness. The responsibility of the master of a 
boarding-house neglecting information so plain and of such 
essential importance is great indeed. Yet that there is gross 
neglect in these matters, and not the least gross in some very 
highly paid schools, is beyond all doubt. Here is Dr. Duke’s 
estimate of the diet necessary per week for a boy between fourteen 
and nineteen :— 


Carbohydrates (bread, sugar, butter, &c.) ee 173 02. 
Nitrogenous (milk, meat, fish, cheese) 345 oz. 
Vegetables... was ae te 84 oz. 
Pastry and fruit, fresh or preserved 74 oz. 


Here are the figures of a school where the boys are fed according 
to Dr. Duke’s ideal of what should be :— 


Carbohydrates 103 oz. 
Nitrogenous ... 240 oz. 
Vegetables 87 oz. 
Pastry and fruit 48 oz. 


So that in the “ideal” school we have a total of 478 oz. against 
an estimate of 676 0z., making a daily deficiency of nearly two 
pounds. If these things are done in the green tree, what is done 
in the dry ? 





How to be Pretty though Plain. By Mrs. Humphrey. (J. 
Bowden. 1s.)—This is a very taking title, and as it is, we pre- 
sume, reprinted from Truth, in which the author writes under the 
name of “ Madge,” it is bound to be exact. Anyhow, it abounds 
with good.sense. Mrs. Humphrey relies on diet, exercise, a 





be investigates the’ probable authorship and dates of the 





healthy mode’ of life generally, though she does not refuse to 
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assist nature. Of her recipes we cannot profess to judge, but 
they have the appearance of being useful. “I will guarantee,” 
she writes, after giving one, “a good complexion to any healthy 
girl who will wash her face as described above every night and 
morning, and at least twice additionally every day.” We shall 
not quote it. Who would grudge a shilling for such a treasure? 


MrsceLLANzous.—We have received this year’s issue of the 
London Manual (C. Lloyd, 1s.)—It contains, besides the usual 
items of information, the London Government Bill, passed last 
Session, the full text being given, with references to other Acts, 
explanations, and facts as to the newly constituted boroughs. 
-—Two books of the devotional kind that may be mentioned 
together are:—The Life Worth Living, by the Rev. Dyson Hague 
(Marshall Brothers, 1s.) ; and Nightly Notes and Morning Memories, 
by George R. Wood (same publishers, 1s. 6d.) 

Scnoou-Booxs.—The Foreign Empire, 200-60 B.C. By Harold W. 
Atkinson, M.A. (A. andC. Black. 2s.)—This is the second of three 
“ Historical Latin Readers.” The idea is a good one. Passages are 
taken from various Latin authors relating incidents of special 
importance. In this case the subject is the growth of the Empire, 
beginning with the war against Philip, ended by the battle of 
Cynoscephalae, and going on to the First Triumvirate. The 
Latin has been manipulated so as to suit the capacities of the 
learner, the first of the three books being the easiest. Manipula- 
tion is not always easy. In it we have “ decrevit senatus ... 
ut L. Aurunculeius praetor triumviros ad eos colonos deducendos 
crearetur,” where the word italicised is apparently a solecism ; 
in XLIX. in the sentence, “ei indicio multorum testium convicti 
confessi que sunt caedem incendia aliaque se foeda et crudelia 
facinora in cives patriamque paravisse,” se has been inserted 
without warrant. Sallust has not got it, and for the good reason 
that it could not follow “convicti confessi que,” though it would 
properly follow confessi didit stand alone. Sallust’s decretum is 
altered, without reason, as far as we can see, into consultum. In 
L. the pupil is referred to the “three Consuls of 1800 in France, 
Napoleon, Cambacérés, and Lebrun” as a comparison for the 
First Triumvirate. This is misleading. The First Triumvirate 
was a combination of three party leaders outside the Constitution. 
It is not easy to find 2 parallel. But the present French Cabinet, 
in which the Moderate Republicans, the Radicals, and the 
Socialists combine to withstand anti-Republican plots, might serve. 
——In the “ University Tutoriai Series” (W. B. Clive) Mr. G. F. 
Stout completes in a second volume his “ Manual of Psychology.” 
He certainly has the art of stating his views clearly and of giving 
them felicitous illustration. It is likely to be a valuable 
addition to tho excellent series to which it belongs—— 
Edmond About’s Roi des Montagnes has been “ Adapted and 
Edited by Ernest Weekley, M.A. (Macmillan and Co. 2s. 6d.) 
We are glad to see one of the most amusing books of the 
century utilised for teaching purposes. Another school-book is 
Practical Plane and Solid Geometry. By James Riddel. (Oliver and 
Boyd, Edinburgh). 


New Epirions.—In the “ Chiswick Shakespeare ” (George Bell 
andSons. 1s. 6d.) we have Othello and Macbeth, with Introduction 
by John Dennis, and Illustrations by Byam Shaw.--—In the 
“Temple Edition of the Novels of Charles Dickens” (J. W. Dent 
and Co, Js. 6d. net per vol.), David Copperfield, 3 vols. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——— 


Bird Life in an Arctic Spring, cr BVO ......cccccccecsccsccssesseess (Porter) 140 
British Rainfall, 1898, compiled by G. J. Symons & H. S. Wallis, 8vo (Stanford) 190 
Cambridge University Examination Papers, Vol. XXVITI. (Camb. Univ. Press) 14.0 


Draper (A. S.), The Rescue of Cuba, cr 8v0 ......cccccscccccees (Gay & Bird) 54 
Graham (J.), Elementary Treatise on Practical Mechanics, cr 8vo (E. Arnold) 36 
Nesbitt (J. J.), The Westminster Reciter, cr 8v0 ...cccccccsecccces (Bowden) 35 
Panorama Salon (Le). oblong 4t0....ccccccssccoee eeuhassbévenaesucn (Geard) &6 
Spiers (Victor), Short French Historical Grammar, &c., cr 8vo ....(Simpkin) 5/0 

ite (Arnold), The Modern Jew, cr 8V0 ........eseceeee-s-.--(Heinemann) 7/6 
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Fabrics and Art objects with which its 
pages are enriched, render Hampton and 
Sons’ ‘ Book of Examples’ an invaluable 
work of reference to every Collector and 
Museum.” 

The Book referred to above may now be had on application to— 


HAMPTON AND SONS, L” 


Decorators, Furnishers, Dealers in 7 
Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 


ERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX THE CELLULAR GELLULAR 
AERTEX CLOTHING CO'S GELLULAR 
AERTEX ORIGINAL —s GELLULAR 

SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


D ice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
Pesan re attached to each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 


Antique 
Furniture, 
Art objects, 
Fabrics, &c. 











ante con epson 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
99 9 »» 47 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE 
FARMS, LIMITED. 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
PREPARATION FOR AND INTRODUCTION TO COLONIAL LIFE, &e 


AND TRAINING 











Full information from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from 11 Pall Mall, 
S.W. (opposite the Athenzwum Club). 


U Niveesity OF DURHAM 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1399. 

An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70, and an BXHIKITION of £30, each 
tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at the Entrance 
Examination in Arts, which COMMENCES OCTOBER 11th.—Further information 
may be obtained from Rev. H. ELLERSHAW, Bailey, Durham. 


OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KNYVETON 
ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical 
Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre- 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com- 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives special 
attention.— List of successes, terms, and references on application. 


nr J 

AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. 
—This School has been TAKEN by Miss MARIAN GREEN, late Head- 
Mistress of the High School, Blackburn. It alms to combine asound and lberal 
education with the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached house, 

garden, tennis ground, &c. University Examination and Inspection. 
RANCE.— EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or Six 
GIRLS in house of English lady. Great advantages for languages, music, 
painting ; home life and every care and comfort. Terms for Pension and French 
Instruction, 10 guineas monthly. A few extra girls received for Holiday Sketching 

Class.—Address, Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 

(ncorporated 1840.)—Public School Life and Education, with special classes 

for candidates for the Navy and Army. Honours gained since December :—Open 

Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Wor- 

cester College, Oxford; 6th into Sandhurst; 40th into Sandhurst; 16th on to the 

‘Britannia. —Apply to the Rey. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sack- 
ville Street, W. 




















CT: ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN. 
k 





With Title of L.L.A. 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, St. 
Andrews, N.B. teen) kot 


Sec Fo mm Ff. ea ee eee 
COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 





A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (64-14) 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &¢. 








AUSANNE—ENGLISH BOARDING HOUSE for 
LADIES only. Good position; excellent cuisine; bathrooms (hb. and c.); 
uanitation perfect. Terms, ds. per day.—A.ddress, 4 Avenue du Closelet. 


UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 

Engineering sides. Special Army and Navy Classes. Successes siuce May, 1898, 
include a Classical and a Mathematical Scholarship at Caius College, a Classical 
Minor Scholarship at Trinity College, Cambridge, two Woolwich Entrances, one 
Sandhurst Entrance, two Preliminary Scientific Passes (London University), 
and Five First Classes in the Classical Tripos. Fee £60 to £75 a year.—Apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER. 


LKLEY.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well-known 
Health Resort. High position in 3 acres of ground close to moors. Refer- 
ences to parents of past and present pupils and prospectus from the Head-Master, 
A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (formerly of Rossall, and Scholar ‘lrin. Coll.,Camb.), WHARFE- 
DALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Great advantages for 
Languages, Music,and Painting. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing 
climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. English References.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10)in DECEMBER. Open to Boys 
joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 22nd. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, and 
ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct in the past 
year at the Universities, Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). 
Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A., late House- 
Master at Marlborough. 


HE MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
Head-Master—Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. 
(Law and History Honours). 
BOYS from 7 to 14 are PREPARED for all PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Prospectus on application. 


OWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS. 
~Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance and Scholarship; Navy, «c., 

Most healthy locality (death-rate 89). Nine miles from King’s Cross. Fees from 
£60a year. Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. 
ASHWIN, M.A., Pemb.Coll.,Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon. 


EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 

_ LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individuai attention. The thorough grounding of the Seatield Boys 
is kuown at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils recetved in full charge. 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. S. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S. 


MOoOX8MouTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 
_ modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000. 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resideut staff of English and Foreign Mistresses.. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head-Mistress, Miss LI}CKES. 


SETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
7 for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


ARIS.—NEUILLY, near the Bois de Boulogne. High- 
a class FINISHING SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS. Number 
f Pupils limited. Great advantages for the study of languages and arts. High 


Tomences.— Males. LACORNE are in London at 20 Belvedere Road, Upper 


———. 






































BETISH ASSOCIATION.—LADY MEMBER attending 
Ua! ng at Dover (September 13th for a week or longer) WISHES 
to MEET with TWO GIRLS ce “ ” 
53 Lower S} Street, B. is to join her party.—For terms apply to “B. 22, 


STGATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 

KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (scholar), Joint Autbor 
of “Gradatim,” &c., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1885-1898, 
PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially designed. 
Good cricket field. 


ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
soll, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and Cheltenham. All details connected with the health and personal care of 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gravel 
playground, fleld, gymnastic apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application.—Addreas, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., Tas Tower House, Dorking, 


TT Oe Oe econ vie pene HOUSE. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Extensive grounds ; large hall and gymnasium. 
References to parents of pupils in England and abroad, 
Head-Mistress, Mrs.C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. 


FEREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.}—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 
ood Modern Side. FOURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and WXHIBITIONS to 
xford and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 

Hereford. 


KELLFIELD, RIPON.—BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 
for GIRLS on modern lines. Healthy situation, large playground. 
Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER (formerly Ascislani-Mistresses at 
the Clifton High School). 
References to the Archdeacon of Mauchester, and others. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMUNT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
Head-Mistress, Miss DANIEL (late a Hesident Lecturer, Girton College, Cam- 
bridge). NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th.— Particulars from 
HEAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
y School).—Head- Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Sc. Tripos Cambridg« 
References; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 
Bishop of Southampton. 























HE Rev. Dr. SCOTT, Head-Master of Mercers’ School, 
E.C., can heartily RECOMMEND a FINISHING SCHOOL for YOUNG 
LADIES at DUSSELDORF, his own daughter baving been there for a year. 
Home comforis; every attention aud seund instruction.—Address, Fratilein 
KLOSS, 48 Krouprinzenstrasse, Diisseldorf, Germany. 





‘WARWICK SCHOOL (Chartered by Edward the Con- 
fessor). Virst-grade Public School. Boarders’ fees, £60. Classical and 
SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY €LAssEs..-Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities, Woolwich, &c.  Leautiful site: uealth record remarkable. 
Buildings include Chapel, Laboratory, Gymnasiuin, Sanatorium, &c. Many acres 
of levelled playing fields, Excellent modern Boarding Houses for 110 boys. 
Cubicles iu School House. Junior House detached for boys from 8 For Blue-book 
with views apply to the HEAD-MASTER. Appointments for any afternoon 
during Term. 


Modern sides. 














EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 

LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 

SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand. Estabiished 
1835. Capital £500,000. 


YPEWRITING, LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 
BUREAU.— MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately Is. per 
1,000 words. LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Record Office, &c., b: 


Experts in Old Script, Heraldry, Genealogy, &c. TRANSLATIONS and COPYING 








undertaken.—Address, Mias YOUNG, 41 Great Russell Streec, W.C. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
For Land-Owners, Land-Agents, Surveyors, Farmers, intending Colonists, &c. 


PaTRON— 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
PRESIDENT— 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL 
The Rev. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., 
Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, Scholar- 
thips, Diplomas, &c., apply to the PRINCIPAL 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th, 1899. 


7 
SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER- 
LAND.—Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the country. 
Training for future Land Agents, Farmers, Colonists. Six farms, Dairy, and 
Workshops.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 


NHRIST CHURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; specially suited to Colonials ; 
five vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 














ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A_First- 
. grade Endowed School. VALUABLE SCHOLARSHIPS and LEAVING 
LUXHIBITIONS. Recent successes in Army and Navy Examinations, Highest 
inclusive fee, 55 guineas.—D. LE. NORTON, M.A.,’Head- Master. 


T. LEONARDS.—“‘CRANTOCK,” 59 WARRIOR 

SQUARE.-—-First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE.—Newly furnished ;_ sea 

view. Excellent cuisine; billiard-room. Sanitary certificate —Mr. and Mrs. 
SIDNEY P. POTTER. 


AREFUL INDIVIDUAL TUITION.—A MARRIED 
CLERGYMAN of 20 years’ experience, residiug in the County of Sussex, near 
Coast, ably assisted, RECEIVES TEN PUPILS from 7 to 14 years of age. Every 
home care and comfort; thorough grounding; careful preparation and super- 
vision ; sea bathing.—Apply by letter, “ Rev. G.,” 69 Arlington Road, London, N.W. 
EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN. HILL, ‘HAMPSTEAD, 
: N.W.—-PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 
built fer this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 
and work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools, 
leading -London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD, 
M.A. Oxon. 














" rel ‘ ss ° 
EIPZIG, 6 MOZARTSTRASSE.—Fraiilein BECHLER 
RECEIVES a limited number of GIRLS for the study of Languages, Music, 
&c,. First-rate masters. Arrangements made for taking lessons at the Conserva- 
torium. Lectures, concerts, excursions, tennis. German habitually spoken. 
English home comforts. Ten years’ experieuce in England. Highest references. 
— Apply for prospectus. 


ANLLWYFAN. SCHOOL, COLWYN, N. WALES 
(established over 20 years).—-PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS from 
6to13. Unrivalled situation, 250 ft. above the sea; excellent playing fields and 
facilities for bathing. Resident University Masters—NEXT TERM BEGINS 
SEPTEMBER 19th.—Apply, PRINCIPAL. ‘ 











UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, 8.E. 

Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). Resident Wemen 
Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. University Lecturers and London Masters. 
Large gymnasium and playing field. Tennis, cricket, hockey, swimming, riding. 
Special attention to health. Resident pupils only.—Prospectus on application. 





: r AC tT Te 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE. — SCHOOL for the 
DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. (Boarders only.) Miss CHUDLEIGH 
and Miss JOHNS, M.A., assisted by a tull staff of English and Foreign Mis- 
tresses and Visiting Professors. Excelient premises close to the sea. Physical 
culture a special feature under a trained Resident Mistress. 











DINBURGH . ACADEMY. —Incorporated by Royal 

Charter 5 Geo. TV.—PROSPECTUSES of the ACADEMY and of the 
TWO NEW. BOARDING-HOUSES recently opened at the New Field, Inverleith, 
ean be had from Mr. ©. E. W. Macpherson, C.A., Clerk and Treasurer, 6 N. St. 
David Street, Edinburgh, who will receive enrolments for next Term, which 
begins for new boys on Monday, October 2nd. 


Liga -Very healthy situation—Mme. DENYS 

RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann.; Termcommenceswith entrance of Pupil ; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application.—-66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise. 





OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—HOME SCHOOL for 
GIRLS.—The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, September 2ist. 
—Reference is kindly allowed to Mrs. Benson, Colonel Little, Professor John 
Ruskin, Miss Madelaine Shaw-Lefevre, and others.—For Prospectus apply to Miss 


HELEN E. BAYNES. 
DUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS and LITTLE 


BOYS. Eight only taken. Vacancy for two next Term. 1% hours from 
London. Entire charge if required..—Address during holidays, Cartrefle, Tresaith, 
Cardigan. 


URY S. EDMUNDS HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS 
(CHURCH SCHOOLS COMPANY, LIMITED). Head-Mistress: Miss A. T. 
SCOTT, B.A., London. Dry, bracing air. Good school buildings. Boarders re- 
ceived in the schoolhouse by the Head-Mistress;)s NEXT TERM will BEGIN 
SEPTEMBER 19th 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
. SPECIAL CLASSES. 
ONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific M.B. (London) Examination will 
eommence on October 3rd. 
BOTANY and ZOOLOGY. By P. CHALMERS MITCHELL, M.A. Oxon., F.Z.S. 
CHEMISTRY and PHYSICS. By Hue Canny, B.A., B.Sc.Lond. 
Fee for the whole Course, 10 guineas. - . 
special Classes are also held for the Intermediate M.B. Lond. and Primary 
F.R.C.S., and other Examinations. 
These Classes are not confined to Students of the Meaeiel. 
--e - MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. « 














— 


NIVERSITY OF GLASGoy. 
CHAIR OF. HISTORY. 


The University Court of the University of Glasgow will, at an early da 
proceed to APPOINT a PROFESSOR to occupy the above Chair in this Unive 
recently rendered vacant. sity, 

The Professor will be required to enter on his duties as from October Ist next. 
from which date the appointment will take effect. ’ 

The normal Salary of the Chair is £900, subject to Section VIII. (2) ang (8)ot 
Ordinance No. 25. 

The appointment is made ad vitam aut culpam, and carries with it the 
right to a pension on conditions prescribed by Ordinance. 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, who will furnish any furthe 
information desired, twenty copies of his application and twenty copies of - 
testimonials he may desire to submit, on or before September 15th next. . 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 
91 West Regent Street, Glasgow. Secretary of the Glasgow University Court. 


TNIVERSITY OF GLASGOY, 





CHAIR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The University Court of the University of Glasgow will, at an eariy 
date, proceed to APPOINT a PROFESSOR to occupy the above Chair in this 
University, recently rendered vacant. 

The Professor will be required to enter on his duties as from October Ist next 
from which date the appointment will take effect. m 

The normal Salary of the Chair is £1,000, subject to Section VIII. (2) and (3) of 
Ordinance 25. . The Chair has an official residence attached to it. : 

The appointment is made ad vitam aut culpam, and carries with it the right tp 
a pension on conditions prescribed by Ordinance. 

(ach applicant should lodge with the undersigned, who will furnish any further 
information desired, twenty copies of his application and twenty copies of any 
testimonials he may desire to submit, on or before September 15th next. ‘ 

ALAN E. CLAPPERTON, 
91 West Regent Street, Glasgow. Secretary to the Glasgow University Court, 


INDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


Principals—Miss J. F. GRUNER (Certificated Student of Girton College), 
Moorcroft, Hindhead, Surrey ; Miss MCRAE MOIR (Cambridge 
Higher Local), Lingholt, Hindhead, Surrey. 

The aim of the School is to combine the advantages of a good Boarding-Schoo! 
with a thorough education and healthy outdoor life. Girls may be prepared for 
College-Entrance aud other examinations. 

The district of Hindhead is one of the healthiest parts of England, and much 
recommended by doctors for its bracing air and gravel soil. 

Miss Moir receives Ten Boarders in a thoroughly well-built modern houge, with 
southern aspect. Gréat attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 

References allowed to parents of present and past pupils. 

‘Terms for Board and Education on application to the PRINCIPALS. 

The AUTUMN TERM BEGINS on SEPTEMBER 19th. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
| adieideeacarebeicted COLLEGE,. LIVERPOOL. 


HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 
163 EDGE LANE. 
Warden—Miss DOROTHEA PEASE. 
Fees for Board and Residence, £49 to £55 a Session (Three Terms). Two Exhi- 
bitions of £10 a year are offered.—For full particulars apply to the WARDEN. 














TNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL 
) GOWER STREET, W.C. 
Head-Master—J. LEWIS PATON, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge 
MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENCES TUESDAY, September 19th. 

The School is carried on in strict accordance with the principles laid down by 
the Founders of University College, and is organised as a first-grade modern and 
classical school. 

For Prospectus, apply at the Office, Gower Street, W.C. ‘ 

J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A.. Secretary. 


UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 


The WINTER SESSION will BEGIN on MONDAY, October 2nd. Entrance 
Scholarships of the combined value of £419 are awarded annually, and numerous 
prizes and medals are open for competition by students of the school. 

The number of paticuts treated in the wards during last year exceeded 6,500. 

All hospital appointments are made strictly in accordance with the meriteot 
the candidates, and without extra payment. There are 28 resident appointments 
open to Students of the Hospital annually, without payment of additional fee, 
and numerous non-resident appointments in the general and special departments. 
The Queen Victoria Ward. recently re-opened, will provide additional accommods- 
tion for gynecological and maternity cases. ; 

The College accommodates 60 Students, under the stipervision of a resident 
warden. 

The Dental School provides the full curriculum required for the L.D.S. England. 

The Clubs’ Union Athletic Ground is easily-accessible. 

A handbook of information for those about to enter the medical profession wil 
be forwarded on application. 

For the Prospectus of the School, containing full particulars as to fees, courts 
of study advised, regulations of the College, &c., apply personally, or by letter, to 
the DEAN, Guy’s Hospital, London Bridge, 8.E. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 


fhe WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER 2nd. 

The ANNUAL DINNER will be HELD in the COLLEGE LIBRARY 0 
Monday. OCTOBER 2nd, Dr. HERMAN in the Chair. 

The Hospital is the largest in the kingdom ; nearly 800 beds are in constant us, 
and no beds are closed. Being the only general hospital for East London—t-. for 
a million and a half people—the practice is immense. In-patients last year, 11,622; 
out-patients, 178,838 ; accidents, 17,370; major operations, 2,260. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Owing to the enormous number of patients more appolat: 
ments, salaried and resident, are open to students than at any other hospital 
Sixty of these qualified appointments are made annually, and more than 15 
Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., appointed every ‘three months. All are free to 
students of the College. Holders of resident appointments have free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIzEs.—Thirty-four Scholarships and Prizes are given 
annually. Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in October. 

SPECIAL CLASSES are held for the University of London and other higher 
Examinations. Special entries for Medical and Surgical Practice can be made. 
Qualified practitioners will find excellent opportunities for studying the rarest 
diseases 

A reduction of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the profession. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE COLLEGE.—The new laboratories and class-rooms “4 
Dacteceneey, Public Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, Biology, &c., aré 00! 
in full use. ; : 

The Clubs Union Athletic Ground is within easy reach of the Hospital. b 

Luncheons or dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the Students Club. 

The Metropolitan and other-railways have stations close to the Hospital a0! 
College. 

For prospéctus and information as to residence, &c., apply personally, oF yy, 
letter, to’ . oe + toe nn* 

Mile End, E. MUNRO: SCOTT, Wardes. 
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Pe ae 
g? MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 


PADDINGTON, W. 


WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER 2nd with an Introductory 
jd at 3p.m., by H. G. PLIMMER, Esq. 

| Address, 2 PAL DINNER Will be held in the evening, at the King’s Hall, 
site a Restaurant, Dr. SIDNEY PHILLIPS in the Chair. 


SCHOLARSHIPS IN NATURAL SCIENCE. 





ENTRANCE £78 14s, one of £52 10s., two of £57 15s., both open to 


bent EM oxford and Cambridge, will be awarded by Examination on 
codents 

<ntember 20th and 21st. 

: The School provides comp 
Degrees of the Universities. 


lete preparation for the Higher Examinations and 


SPECIAL TUITION. : 
CLASSES.—All the special classes for the Higher Examinations 
jv been made free to Students. f / 
ees eX AMINATIONS.—Special tuition is provided for the various 
sae inations of the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and London, and for the 
" in of -al College of Surgeons. 
Pore to TATIONS. The Medical, Surgical, and Obstetric Tutors 
hn the whole of the year to Students preparing for Final Examinations. 
demons : ae 
NEW OUT-PATIENTS’ DEPARTMENT. 
s Department, now in full working, occupies the whole ground-floor of the 
Lat on Wing, which, when completed, will increase the number of beds in 
ie ospital to 380, and provide a Residential College for Medical Officers and 


Students. 


spECIAT 
1 pare recent 


ENLARGEMENT OF THE MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
The Physiological Laboratories have been further extended, and a special 
l ture Theatre and a new and enlarged Chemical Laboratory have been added. 
. Laboratory, fitted with electric light and every modern improvement for 
yh en of Biology, Pathology, and Bacteriology, has also been provided. 
Oe emtesive and important addition has been made by the handing over to 
a eel of the premises vacated by the transfer of the Out-patients’ Depart- 
on to the Clarence Wing. This has provided new Laboratories, Class-rooms, 
cant, 
wh mew io reorganisation of the -Pathological Department has also lately 
wen made, with provision of extensive new Laboratories for Pathology and 
Racteriology, and an improved Museum for pathological specimens with a special 
n Jepartinent. 
Se anal College is at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W., close to the 
Fospital: For terms application should be made to the Warden, Mr. H. S. 
COLLIER, F.R.C.S. There are 18 Resident Appointments in the Hospital open 


‘0 Students without expense. : 
For prospectus apply to the Secretary. G. P. FIELD, Dean. 


7. THOMASS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. : 

The WINTER SESSION of 1899-1900 will OPEN on TUESDAY, October 3rd, 
when the Prizes will be distributed at three p.m. by Professor T. CLIFFORD 
ALLBUTT, M.D., F.R.S., in the Governors’ Hall. : : ; 

THREEENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in 
SEPTEMBER, viz., one of £150 and One of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with 
ither Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year's Students ; One of £50 in 
Anatoay,. Physiology, Chemistry (any two), for Third Year’s Students from the 
Universities. , 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as well as several medals. ‘ 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary, Scientific, and 
Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Club-rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the 
Medical Secretary. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
wparately to Lecture or to Hospital Practice, and “pecial arrangements are made 
for Students entering from the Universities and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has 
4 List of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive Students 
{nto their houses. 

For Prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical Secretary. 

H. P. HAWKINS, M.A., M.D., Oxon., Dean. 


T° BE SOLD, by tender, the OLD- ESTABLISHED 

; PUBLISHING BUSINESS of A. D. INNES and COMPANY, Limited, of 
sland 32 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., including Leasehold 
ae, —* Copyrights, Trade Fixtures, Furniture, Plant, Machinery, and 
Stock-in-trade. 

The Copyrights include a large number of works by many noted and popular 
Authors of the day, a list and full particulars of which may be seen at the under- 
mentioned office of The Law Investment and Insurance Corporation, Limited. 

Tenders to be sent in addressed to the SECRETARY of The LAW INVEST- 
MENT and INSURANCE CORPORATION, Limited, 9 Serle Street, Lincoln’s 
Inn, London, W.C., before September 14th, 1899. 

Particulars and Conditions of Sale and Forms of Tender may be obtained 
fratis of the above-named Secretary and of the Vendors’ Solicitors, Messrs. 
pay’ yg PRITCHARDS, and BARHAM, 12 New Court, Carey 
§ ndon, W.C. 


ADVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.— The 
: SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford: and Cambridge 
ireduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
—_ election of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Ney or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
.J, BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
4 parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
oy also eran. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCIATION, 
wa, ace, Strand, W.C. Tele ihe 3 ty 
Tiphone No. 1884 ponds Telegraphic Address, “'‘lriform, London 
—$—____ 


ONDON LIBRARY, ST. JAMES’S S UARE, 8.W. 
eis ant my _ ge or WALES, K.G. 
resident—LESLIE STEPHEN, Esq. 
Ra Presidents —The Rt. Hon. A. J. BALFOUR, M.P., The Rt. Rev. the LORD 
SHOP of LONDON, HERBERT SPENCER, Esq., the Right Hon. 
Irstees—R V. E. H. LECKY, M.P., D.C.L. 
—Right Hon. Sir M. GRANT DUFF, Right Hon. Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, 
The Lib Bart., M.P., Right Hon. EARL of ROSEBHRY. 
& meaty contains about 200,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Litera- 
~~ kt ous Languages. Subscription, £3 a year; Life-Membership, according 
gsm Open trom To il Haltgan Sa, CATALOGUE, Fete Bomee 
alf-pas y 
40la royal 8vo, price 21s. : to Members 16s. satiate 
C. T. HAGBERG WRIGHT, LL.D. Secretary and Librarian. 


TICY “4 e 
PATON S “LIST OF SCHOOLS,” 1899. (An aid to 
*. for Bore pg 4 ero oo a of some of the Best 

> ; sts 0! olarships and Exhibitions obtainable at 
blic Schools (Boys and Girls). Crown 8vo, red cloth, 254 pp., Illustrated. 


trough all Booksellers, 1s. - x y 
Cannon Strect Legs, 13 OF post-tree, 18. 84., from J. and’ J. PATON, 


APAME, AUBERT introduces English and Foreign 
ne thn { "inis' ing, Junior, Nursery), VISITING TEACHER q 
APERONS, COMPANIONS, &c. for BRITISH ISLES, Continent, Afric 

































THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 





PRODUCERS AND PUBLISHERS OF 


PERMANENT PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 
OF FAMOUS WORKS OF ART. 








Those interested in Fine Art and the recent developments of the Photographie 
Reproduction of Paintings are invited to inspect the Company’s Collection of 
Autotypes and Autogravures of :.'l Schools at their Gallery, 74 New Oxford street. 

Examples in specially designe! Frames of Oak, Walnut, and other hard woods, 
are on view. 

Framed Autotypes possess distinctive Fine Art character and prove acceptable 
presents. 

They are eminently suitable for the adornment of the Hall, Library, Dining- 
Room, Boudoir, Shooting-Box, &c. 7 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 
Now Ready. New Edition of 160 pp. 
With Upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes and 23 Tint 
Block Illustrations. 
For convenience of reference the Publications are arranged Alphabetically under 
Artists’ Names. 
Post-free, ONE SHILLING. 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


THE 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-fres. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Code: UNicopr. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and. 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 

to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 

on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 

and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on 
application. 


UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS at REASONABLE PRICES.— 
Please state wants. We will send free on application a CATALOGUE of 

some of the cheapest first-class Books at present in the market; and we have 
always book rarities on offer at bargain prices. We invite inquiries—THE 
HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Merchants, Birmingham. 


OOKS WANTED at Prices affixed :—Badminton 

“Hunting,” Large Paper, £10; ‘Tennyson's “ Window” and “ Victim,” pub. 

at Canford Manor, 1867, £20 each; “Pauline: a Fragment,” 1833, £20; Barratt’s 

“ Battle of Marathon,” 1820, £20; “ Queen Mab,” 1813, £7 ; Keats's “ Poems,” 1817, 

£5. Rare Books supplied. Any subject. State wants.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS,, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bindings 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


INVESTMENTS. 
OUND INVESTMENTS: How to Select and Secure 


Them. Messrs. VAN OS and CO. will be pleased to advise those desirous 
of investing large or small sums in interest-bearing securities of unquestionable 
standing, notably Government and Municipal Stocks, Railway Loans, and Deben- 
tures. Particular attention paid to the special opportunities offered from time to 
time in the various investment markets. Latest statistical and other information 
concerning all Investment Stocks, Home or Foreign. NO SPECULATIVE 
BUSINESS ADVISED OR UNDERTAKEN. Explanatory pamphlet, monthly 
circulars, and quarterly graduated investment list free on application. 

VAN OSS and CO., 15 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


EDITED By W. L. COURTNEY. 
SEPTEMBER. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE DREYFUS CASE. By André Godfernaux. 
WANTED—A REDISTRIBUTION BILL. By F. St. John Morrow. 
A New CAROLINE COMMONPLACE BOOK. By Alice Law. 
PEACE OR WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Edward Dicey, C.B. 
ENGLISH HEADMASTERS AND THEIR SCHOOLS. By J.C. Tarver. 
THE YANGTSE REGION. By R. C. Gundry. 
KING ALFRED'S COUNTRY. By Rev. W. Greswell. 
LITERARY COURTSHIPS. By Mrs. Charles Towle. 
THE ALASKAN BOUNDARY QUESTION.. By Horace Townsend. 
M. BRUNETIERE. By Charles Bastide. 
CRIMINAL APPEAL AND THE PREROGATIVE OF MERCY. By X. Y. Z. 
THE ARREST OF THOMAS Kyb. By Frederick S. Boas. 
THE GOVERNMENT AND LONDON ARCHITECTURE. By Charles G. Harper. 
THE GENESIS OF THE GERMAN CLERK. By J.J. Findlay. 
BERGEN AND THE COALITION NIGHTMARE. By Diplomaticus. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., London. 
#,* “No Better Food Exists.”— London Medical Record, 


The “ Allenburys’’’ Malted 
Food. 


























“ It is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet. 











Q T 
- » Australasia. SCHOOLS and N S : 
nded.—141 REGENT STREET W and EDUCATIONAL HOMES recom 







Sold everywhere in’ 1/-, 2/-, 5/-, and 10/* tina, 
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FOURTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


. PSALMS OF 


“Real force of imagination and rhetoric.” 
—Pall Malt Gazette. 
“Very few, if any, books of modern ‘scripture 


’ 


approach the excellence of the little volume which | 


bears the above title....The author is deeply im- 
bued with modern scientific conceptions of the uni- 
verse, and he wisely makes them subserve his spiritual 
philosophy....We can unreservedly commend the 
voiume.”— Inquirer. 

* Full of moral force and poetic feeling.” 

—Scottish Leader. 

“The sentiment throughout is of the purest and 

most exalted character.”—JInverness Couricr. 


THE WEST. 


“Many will find inspiration for thought in its 
| pages.’—Great Thoughts. 
“We have in this volume ninety psalms of modern 
times containing innumerable beautiful sentiments.” 
—Christian Life. 
“Many new and striking thoughts will be found in 
‘Psalms of the West.’”—Christian World. 


“These beautiful compositions....I cordially recom- 
mend all of your readers, Anglican, Romanist, and 
Nonconformist, alike to procure this delighttul book.” 
—Oraanist and Choirmaster (Nonconformist Corre- 
spondent). 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., 


London, New York, and Bombay. 





> 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 1,007. SEPTEMBER, 1899. 28. 6d. 

SUMMER-TIDE IN A SCOTTISH FOREST. By Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, Bart., .P. 

NELSON AT COPENHAGEN. By HoraceG. Hutchinson. 

ON TRIAL. Chaps. 19-23. By Zack. 

St. COLUMBA, THE PoEY. By Z. M. 

AN EXCITING Day AFTER BEARS. By Lieut.- 
Colone! C. H. Powell, Ist Goorkha Rifles. 

THE “RUNNER.” By Bernard Capes. 

WILLIAM LAUDER, THE LITERARY FORGER: AN 
UNRECORDED EPISODE IN HIS LIFE. By A. H. 
Millar. 

A BEDOUIN’s VENGEANCE. Chap. 5. 

THE SAILOR-MAN. By Moira O'Neill. 

IN PROVENCE. By Hannah Lynch. 

BRITISH BULLETS AND THE PEACE CONFEREDCE 
By Major W. Broadfoot, R.E. 

THE LOOKER-ON. 

Wm. BLackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 57.” 3°32". 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

ot this wine will be found equal to 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. The appreciation this wine 

meets with trom the constantly 

increasing number of customers 

it procures us in London and the 176 99 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those who 

like pure Bordeaux wine. 

8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carria 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know'these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. Com- 
pare them with wines sold elsewhere at 16/- and 29/- a 
dozen and upwards. 

We regret the increased duiy compels advance of 

6d. ner dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60., 


WINE MERCHANTS, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899. 
Insurances granted on. Best Terms against 
ACCIDENTS ON SEA AND LAND, 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE, 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 
Fidelity Guarantces Issued. 

CLAIMS PAID £4,000,000. 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON, 

A. VIAN, Secretary. 


A THIN COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, 
on being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, 
give forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a 
finely flavoured powder—a product which, when pre- 
pared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking 
the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve 
stimulant, supplies the needed energy without un- 
duly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled tins. 
Ii unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will 
be sent post-free for nine stamps.—JAMES EPPS 
und CO., Limited, Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


COCOA ESSENCE 











NOW READY. Price SIXPENCE. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


SEPTEMBER. 


Parson Keuuy. By A. E. W. Mason and Andrew 
Lang. Chaps. 21-22. 

SOME MAKERS OF SWEET SOUNDS. By Miss S. M. 
Crawley Boevey. 

“HITHERTO SHALT THOU Comer.” By D. J. 
Robertson. 

THE BLIND MARE’S WARNING. By W. H. L. 

A FARMER'S YEAR.—XIII. By H. Rider Haggard. 

AN ELK-CHASSE. By Fred. Whishaw. 

THE USE OF SIMPLES. By the Kev. John Vaughan, 





AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Andrew Lang. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
(ESTABD. 1835.) 





Conducted on the Mutual Principle for the benefit 
of the Policy Holders alone. 





STRONG RESERVES. 
LOW EXPENSE RATE, 





ALL SURPLUS APPLIED IN REDUCTION OF PREMIUM. 





NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 





For Prospecius, &c., apply to 


THE ACTUARY, 
Offices—13 Moorgate Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 
re UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1889. 
Paid-up Capital .. sans ° i. eee + -£1,500,000 


Reserve Fund .....cccccccccee esse 700,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.... 3,000,000 









LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 

17 Cornhill, London, E.C. 





H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 


LOwWEsT Current Rates. 

Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


F. B. MACDONALD, Secretary. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 





GOLD MEDAL 





Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business should NOT be addressed to the 
EDITOR, dut to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 





Street, Strand, W.C. 


A 


FOR TOURISTS Any 
HOLIDAY-MAKERs 


“THE BEST COMPANION FOR EITyg, 
SHORT OR A LONG JOURNEY.» ¢ 





A SPLENDID SHILLINGSWoRTH, 


“The PALL MALL MAGAZIN rays 
most gorgeous of the lighter monthliee baie 
has become almost the most interesting as wale 
THE SPECTATOR. r 





NOW READY. 
THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER 
OF THE 


ALL MALL MAGAZIyz 
Edited by LORD FREDERIC HAMILTox. 





The SEPTEMBER NUMBER of the Pay, May, 
MAGAZINE ts specially designed for holiday readin, 
It contains many COMPLETE SHORT sropir; 
by the most FAMOUS STORY-WRITERS oF TEE 
DAY, Among the General Articles are:~ 


ALNWICK CASTLE. 
An exquisitely illustrated article on the seat o! 
the Percys, by the Rev. A. H. Malan. F 
THE SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 
The political aspects of Russian policy in the Fis 
since the completion of the Siberian Railway, py 
Professor Arminus Vambery. men 
SHAKSPEARE IN FRANCE. 
A literary paper of great interest by Mr. W.5 
Henley. 
AMERICA TO-DAY. 
The second of Mr. William Archer's articles op 
the Anglo-American understanding, as views 
from the American standpoint. 
PICTORIAL PHILATELY. 
An interesting paper on picturesque posiage. 
stamps, With many reproductions. 
SILHOUETTES IN PARLIAMENT. 
The tinal instalment of this serles, with caricanze 
portraits. 


The following complete Stories are included in the 
September Number :— 
THE DISTRESSED INNOCENTS. 4G. §. Sunzet, 
WHILE THE LAMP HOLDS OUT TO BURY. 
GILBERT PankER, 


UNDERNEATH. H. G. Weuts, 


A WORTHY HIGHWAYMAN. 
CHARLES K. BURRO, 


THE ROBBER AND THE BURGLAR. E. Ness. 


THE ILLUSTRATIONS. 

As usual, special interest is attached to the Dlusta- 
tions in the PALL MALL MAGAZINE. Among the 
artists who contribute to the September Number are: 
—Maurice Greiffenhagen, Frank Craig, E. J. Sullivan, 
A.S. Hartrick, Patten Wilson, Lewis Baumer, Herter 
Cole, S. H. Sime, &c. 

The Frontispiece is an exquisite photogravure after 
the Picture by ROMNEY of the famous 


LADY HAMILTON. 





In spite of its fine printing and paper, and ti 
care with which its illustrations are prepared, 0 
price of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE remails 

ONE SHILLING. 





OFFICES: 
18 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, we 








IRKBECK BAYNE. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. J 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGs., Chancery Lane, Lents 
INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,00, 
TWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. INTERES! 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. oe 
TWO PER CENT on CURRENT Accovy!s 
op the minimum monthly balances, when not draxa 
below £100 ; si 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACE, with particu 


ost-free. i 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manage! 


S 

PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 

By Miss THACKERAY. os aa 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ag: 
CIATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER i 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, rept! ¥ 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, “ 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities ETARY, 
of 10s. per 100,0n application to the SE WC 





Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, " 
to whom subscriptions and Donations toward th 
Funds of the Association should be sent. 





Ts, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO.,1 Pall Ma. 
Last, S.W. 





———$—— 
To ensure insertion Advertisements sah 
reach the Publishing Office not later thas 
First post on Friday. 
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—- She Times 


CANNOT LONG CONTINUE THE SALE OF 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY 


AT THE PRESENT PRICES. 





Men who appreciate books, 
Men who appreciate bargains, 
a 
Men who act promptly, 


are fast exhausting the Limited Edition of THE 
CENTURY DICTIONARY issued by THE TIMES at 
a temporary reduction of 45 per cent. from the pub- 
lishers’ price. 


All sorts and conditions of men, 











in all parts of the world, are among the early purchasers 
of the great word-book and fact-book. 





BuUT—— 
ail Men who delay, 

Men who hesitate, 

Men who procrastinate, 


will have to pay a higher price for the same book. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY is issued by ‘‘The Times” upon 
the plan of monthly payments, of one guinea each, which proved so 
successful in the case of *‘The Times” Reprint of the Eneyclopzdia 
Britannica. Only one of these payments need be made before the 
volumes are delivered. The limited edition which is now on sale is 
offered at a reduction of 45 per cent. from the Publishers’ price. 
Specimen pages, order forms, and full information may be obtained, 
gratis and post-free, upon application to THE MANAGER OF “‘ THE 
TIMES,” Printing House Square, London, E.C. Copies of the Dic- 
tionary, in the various styles of binding, may be examined at the 
Office of ‘‘ The Times ”; at the Advertising Agency of Messrs. STREET 
and C0., 164 Piceadilly ; or at the establishment of Messrs. CHAPPELL 
andC0., Pianoforte Manufacturers, 50 New Bond Street. At any of 
these three addresses orders may be booked, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 


me... rae sam. from Two Guineas per annum. 
S (for 7 

weekly exchange of books at the houses | N.B.— Two or Three Friends may 

of subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 

pr annum. | thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
4 New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and. post-free to any address. 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION: also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 
241 Brompton Road. S : Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


QRIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 
by their Steamship 
LUSITANIA, 3,912 tons register, 4,000 b.p., 
POR SOUTH OF SPAIN, SICILY, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, MALTA, 
ALGIERS, &c.,, leaving London September 2 ist, arriving back October 30th. 
Righ-class Cuisine. String — &e. 


’ ¥. GREEN and CO. Head Offices, 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. H Fenchurch Avenue. 


For particulars, apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C., 
to Weet-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. 














PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 








FOUNDED i848. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOGKS. 


THE CRISIS IN FRANCE. 
POPULAR EDITION OF 


MR. BODLEY’S FRANCE. 


1 vol., extra crown Svo, 10s. net. 
SATURDAY REVIEW.—“When all eyes are turned with 
ye projound ai 


France, it is difficult to over-estimate the value of Mr. Bodle 
powerful work or the wisdom of its reissue in pegeiae form.” 


VOLUMES Ill. AND IV. NOW READY. 
UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 


PROSE WRITINGS OF 
RUDYARD KIPLING. 


In 10 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt top, 6s. each, 


THE LIGHT THAT FAILED, 
MANY INVENTIONS. 


NEW AND ABRIDGED EDITION. 


ANNALS OF AN OLD MANOR- 


HOUSE, SUTTON PLACE,GUILDFORD. By FREDERICHARRISON. Extra 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 
SPECTA TOR.—* Has a charm and interest ne. y 20 surpassed.” 




















BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE ADVENT. RES OF FRANCOIS.” 


CHARACTERISTICS. By 8. Wrir 


MITCHELL, M.D., LL.D. (Harvard). Sixth Edition, Crown Svo, 6s 
SPECTATOR.—* Very well worth reading.” 


BY HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 


CARNAC SAHIB. An Original Play iv 


Four Acts. _Feap. 8vo, 23. 6d. 
“THIRD EDITION THOROUGHLY Lanka AND IN GREA T PART 


ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS OF 


TNDUSTRY : being tho first volume of “ELEMENTS Ol" ECONOMICS.” By 
ALFRED MARSHALL, Professor of Political Economy in the University of 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
SEPTEMBER. Price Is. CONTENTS. 
VALDA HANEM: THE ROMANCE OF A TURKISH HARIM. (Conclinsion.) 
THE DERBYSHIRE AT DARGAI: A CHAPTER OF REGIMENTAL HISTORY. 
By Captain SLESSOR. 
3. LADY LOUISA STUART. STEPHEN GWYNN. 
4. THE FLIGHT OF THE TON 1LE FOLK. By HuGu CLIFFORD. 
4. THE BLOCKADE OF BREST. By Davip HANNAY. 
6. THE FUTURE OF THE TRANSVAAL. By C. W. ‘Boyp. 
7. SAVROLA: A MILITARY AND POLITICAL ROMANCE. By WINSTON SPENCER 
CHURCHILL. Chaps. 12-14. 


- THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 
SEPTEMBER. Price Is. CONTENT=. 


. DONNA TERESA. By F. M. PeanD. Chaps. 11-18, 
. LITERATURE IN CAPTIVITY. 

. A LORD OF CREATION. 

. SHERIDAN’S SISTERS. 

. THE CHINA BOWL. 

. MRS. SAMUEL PEPY 

THE PHYSICS OF ATK AND SUNSHINE. 

. ON ENCHANTED GROUND. 

9. POETRY AND PIPES (No. 2 

10. OUTSIDERS. By JouW a Chaps. 6-9. 
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19, OIF 
11, A SPROUT IN A STUNTED LIFE. By A. M. Prothero. 


THE ARGOSY. 


SEPTEMBER. Price 1s. CONTENTS. 
1. THE, TOWER GARDENS. Chaps. 32-85. MNlustrated. 
°. THE RUSTLE OF THE LEAVES. By Juniata Stafford. 
3. NELSON’S BIRTHPLACE. 
4, VANISHED. By Ina Garvey. 
5. WATCHMAN, WHAT OF THE NIGHT ? 
6. RISING EARLY AND MARRYING EARLY. 
7. A SOLDIER’S WEDDING. By C.E.C. Weigall. 
&. OLD AND NEW OUTLINES. By Charles W. Wood, F.R.G.8. Tilugtrate! 
9, Ore a ae HEIR. By Captain A. de L. Kirkpatrick. 
MA 


12. “ LOVE KNOWS NO CASTE.” By L. Allen Harker. 
Also Ready Volume LXVIII., May to August, 1899. Price 5s. 





THE SEA-GULL. 
\N AMERICAN FORERUNNER OF DREYFUS. By James Morris Morgan. 


SALT-WATER NUMBER. 





THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated, price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s. 
The SEPTEMBER NUMBER contalus :— 


“THE WAY OF A SHIP.” By the Author of “The Cruise of the ‘ Cachalot,'” 


Frank T. Bullen. 
By S. Weir Mitchell. 


SAILING ALONE AROUND THE WORLD. 
I. Twice Across the Atlantic. By Joshua Slocum. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of Generai Interest. 





ARKICHITA. A Tale of an Indian Detective 
WHAT DIDN’T HAPPEN TO THOMAS. 
TRINITY BELLS. Serial. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Tilustrated, price 1s. Annual Subscription, post-frea, 12s. 

The SEPTEMBER NUMBER contains :— 
By Lieut. W. C. Bennett, 0.8.4. 
Story. By ae Wallace Phillips. 
Chap. 6. By Amelia E. Ba 
And numerous ot other | Stories for the Young. 





INVESTED FUNDS .. ws 


MACMILLAN and a C0,, Limited, Londen. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS 


STR WALTER BESANT’S New Novel, THE ORANGE GIRL, w2t2 8 Lllustration; 
by F. Pegram, will be ready on September 7th, crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. : 


On the same day will be published LOVE’S DEPTHS, 47 GEORGES OHNET, Authy 
of “ The Ivonmaster.” Translated by F. ROTHWELL, B.A, Crown 8vo, cloth, 35, 6d. 
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THIRD THOUSAND, 2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth, with Portrait, 24s. 


JUSTIN McCARTHY’S REMINISCENCES. 


“The volumes are distinguished by what are now the well-known characteristics of Mr. McCarthy's temper and style. Since he eurprised the world, more 
than two decades ago, by the limpid clearness, the fine temper, and the easy and unaffected picturesqueness of his ‘ History of Our Own Times,’ everybody is aware 
that he is master of a style which resembles. in its simplicity, its unforced strength, and its sweetness of temper, that of Oliver Goldsmith more than does the style of 
any other writer. These volumes can be taken up at almost any page, and the reader will find it difficult to lay them down again.”—T. P. O'CONNOR. 

“ This fascinating work. Mr. McCarthy's capacious memory travels over nearly half-a-century of public life, political and literary. The volumes are a mine of 
generous appreciations, and they form the happiest of supplements to their author's ‘ History of Our Own Times.’”—Daily Chronicle. 

“ Poets, painters, and politicians ; actors, actresses, and adventurers ; Bohemians, exiles, and refugees ; editors, novelists, and dramatists—all pass in procession acros 
Mr. McCarthy's bright and sparkling pages. They are in truth a goodly company, a striking series of pen-pictures.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 





Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


WITH ZOLA IN ENGLAND: a Story of Exile. Told by Ernest A. VizETELLY. With 4 Portraits. 


“ When M. Zola took French leave of the Versailles court and fied to London, with no other baggage than his wife’s purse, he contrived a plot as brimful of interest 
as that of one of his own romances ; and every reader will admit that Mr. Vizetelly and the other subordinate characters steadily played up to him ; mystification and 
my-tery abound in every chapter and scene.”—FPall Mall, Gazette. 

« A highly interesting account of the great novelist’s months of exilein our country. Mr. Vizetelly has had the advantage of a friendship of many years’-standing 
with M. Zola, and is thus enabled to put before us with precision and lucidity his position as regards the Dreyfus affair....The secrecy-which was observed as to ths 
novelist’s movements,...has the advantage, from the reader's point of view, of making the work read like a very much up-to-date detective story.” —Daily Telegraph. 

- The thing could be no better done than Mr. Vizetelly has done it.... Incidentally the author enlightens us concerning Zola’s opinions and private ways and hatiis 


and may be credited with having put together a chatty volume which will be in request when it comes to a question of complete editions of Zola’s bac» <v 
_ ary ; 





THE STORY OF GEORGE IV.—Crown $vo, cloth, 6s. 


FLORIZEL’S FOLLY. By Joun Asuton, Author of “Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.” With 


Photogravure Frontispiece and 12 Illustrations. 

“* Florizel’s Folly’ is, of course, the Pavilion at Brighton, and Mr. John Ashton has compiled a delightful Little history of it and its royal founder....It is mors 
than merely a light readable ong Fo It is a work of reference, to be kept because it is so easy to refer to, and to be admired because its contents are 60 pleasantly 
put before us. anyone thinks history a dull thing. let him take up ‘ Florizel’s Folly,’ and be. copvinced of his mistake.”--Vanity Fair. 

» A fascinating record of the connection which the Prince of Wales, afterwards George IV., had with Brighton. Mr. Ashton knows the eighteenth century, ani 
writes about it with all the vigour and directness so characteristic of that period....‘Florizel’s Folly’ is distinctly a book to have in one’s library, and its value is 
enhanced by numerous and excellent reproductions from caricatures by Gillray and Cruikshank.”—New Age. 


JERUSALEM: the City of Herod and Saladin. By Watter Bzsant and E. H. Paty. 
FOURTH EDITION. With a New Chapter, a Map, and 11 Wlustrations. Small demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

“ There ig no need to bespeak a welcome for this new and enlarged edition of a work which is already known as probably the best book ever written about the city 
of Herod and Saladin. Accurate scholarship, exhaustive research, and perfect literary skill combine to give it a unique value, and it weaves into a fascinating narrative 
the complex history of the strangély varied events that since New Testament days have added to the associations of the city of which Sir Walter Besant truly says, as 
Cicero said of Athens, that there is in it ‘no single place where the foot may tread which does not possess its history.’ The book is well illustrated with some striking 
photographs of Jerusalem and a useful map of Syria, with crusading names, to illustrate twelfth century conflicts.”"—Christian World. 


THE NEW SOUTH AFRICAN STORY.—Crown &vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
AN EXILED SCOT. By H. A. Brypey. Witha Frontispiece by J. 8. Crompton, R.I. 


“ We cannot imagine a better book for boys than this crowded record of accidents by flood and field, of perils from beasts and pirates and bushmen, of the dis. 
covery of new lands and caves strewn with diamonds. The night scene on the edge of the Karroo Desert could have been described only by one who was hituselfs 
traveller and no mean hunter.”— Manchester Guardtan. 

“ Mr. Bryden may be very warmly congratulated....There are flaws here and there....but these are mere trifies compared with the fine spirited flow of the 
narrative....Ranald’s adventures are exciting without being forced or unnatural, and the diamond-se eking in the Sea-cow’s Bath is as thrilling an episode as we have 
had since Mr. Rider Haggard first took pen in hand "—Outlook. . 


s MRS. CROKER'S NEW STORIES.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
JASON, and other Stories. By B. M. Croker, Author of “ Diana Barrington,” &c. 


“Mrs. Croker’s books belong to the number of our friends who, as Lord Macaulay put it, cannot come too often, and do not stay too long. Her latest volume, 
‘Jason,’ is a welcome return to the happiest of this accomplished writer's hunting-grounds—Anglo-Indian military society—and its title-story is one of her most 
successful tales of adventure and character....All the other stories are good ; not one of them is superfluous.” — World. 

» All are briskly and tersely told.”—Academy. “ Mrs. Croker’s new stories may be pronounced as bright and as fresh as any she has given us.”—Zcho. 














HARRY DE WINDT’S NEW BOOK —Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TRUE TALES OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. By Harré De Winot, Author of “Through 
the Gold-flelds of Alaska.” 
* Those who know Mr. De Windt’s books will be prepared for bright and interesting tales; and the book is no disappointment. The writer knows how to tells 
story well....A readable and enjoyable book.”—Scotsman. 
~ Harry De Windt shows that truth is not only stranger but more entertaining than fiction, for these tales, so varied in scene and character, of curious and exciting 
experiences in all parts of the world, relieved by sketches of English life and of quiet country scenes, are far more readable than many of the volumes of ‘short stories 


by professed nove. "—LTiterature. 





MARK TWAIN’S BOOKS. 


Crown 8v0, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. each. 
THE CHOICE WORKS OF MARK TWAIN. Revised and Corrected through: | THE GILDED AGE. By Mane Twary and C. D. WARNER. With 218 
out by the Author. With Life, Portrait, and numerous Illustrations. Illustrations. 


ROUGHING JT; and THE INNOCENTS AT HOME. With 200 Illustrations |] THE ADVENTURES OF TOM SAWYER. Witb 111 I!lustrations. 
y ¥. A. Fraser. THE PRINCE AND THE PAUPER. With 190 Illustrations. 
THE AMERICAN CLAIMANT. With $1 Illustrations by Hal Hurst and others. | LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI. With 300 Illustrations. 


TOM SAWYER ABROAD. With 20 Illustrations by Dan Beard. With 174 Mlustrations by 
TOM SAWYER, DETECTIVE, &c. With Photogravure Portrait. To a 
PUDD’NHEAD WILSON. With Portrait and 6 Illustrations by Louis Loeb. A YANKEE AT THE COURT OF KING ARTHUR. With 220 Illustrations by 
MARK TWAIN’S LIBRARY OF HUMOUR. With, 197 Illustrations by Dan Beard. 

E. W. Kemble. THE STOLEN WHITE ELEPHANT. 


: Crown 8v0, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each; post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. each. THE £1,000,000 BANK-NOTE. 
A TRAMP ABROAD. With 314 Illustrations. MARK TWAIN'S SKETCHES. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. _ 
THE INNOCENTS ABROAD; or, the New Pilgrim's Progress. With 234 | PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF JOAN OF ARC. With 12 Mlastrations 
Illustrations (The Two Shilling Edition is entitled MARK TWAIN’S F. V. DuMond. Crown &vo, cloth, 6s. 
PLEASURE TRIP). MORE TRAMPS ABROAD. . Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 63. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE.—0ne Shilling Monthly.—Coyrents for SEPTEMBER. Tae Tat 
OF ANNE. By Ketharine Sylvester.—OLD LonDON TAVERNS AND TEA GARDENS. By C. W. Hecketborn.—Tae Country Parson. By George Morley.—Ta® 
TRACHING OF ARITHMETIC: 4ND WRITING 1N THE TIME OF THE COMMONWEALTH. By Foster Watson, M.A.—Two LIFESEETCHES. By James Cassidy. 
SOME SHAKESPEAREAN Names. By G. L. Apperson.—GoBLETS AND DRINKING-CoPs. By Pelham Gordon.—THE Faral Dowry.—Il. By-H. Schultz 
Wilon.—THE TORCH-WEED. By Isabella J. Postgate—RECENT STAGE EXPERIMENTS. By Sylvanus Urban. 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, 111 ‘St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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